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I>r.  Kpitacio  da  Silva  Pessoa,  wlio  by  a  majority  veto  of  Ids  i-oiiiil rvmi'n  on  Apiil  13.  was  clwli'd 
Prosidviil  of  Urazil  for  the  remainder  of  the  constitutional  period  of  Ittis  lir.'i,  is  a  native  of  tlie  Slateof 
Parahyba  del  Norte  and  is  a  prominent  fiKiire  in  his  country,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tlial  he  is  amonc  llie 
vonnf:'est  lirazilians  in  public  life.  r|)on  linishitif:  studies  in  the  College  of  baw  of  Recife  he  practiced 
law  in  Pernambuco  before  representing  his  native  State  in  the  Keiieral  t'ongress,  after  which  period  his 
(tolilical  t-.»reer  was  marked  by  increasing  prominence  and  fre(pienl  eliK'tion  to  administrative,  otlices. 
A  deputy  to  several  legislatures.  Presideiit-eUx't  Pes.soa  took  active  interest  in  everything  relative  to 
public  instrnction  and  the  treasury,  and  during  the  Cam|K)s  Salles  administration  lie  was  minister  of 
justice  and  the  interior.  Apjioinlisl  later  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  he  continued  to  evince  evidence 
of  his  nnnsual  ability  as  jurisconsult.  When  retired  from  the  supreme  court  during  the  aiiministralion 
of  Marshal  Hermes  aa  Fonseca,  he  returned  to  politics  anil  was  elected  senator  for  the  Stale  of  Parahyba 
del  Norte,  and  took  an  active  jiart  in  the  discussion  of  the  civil  code  now  in  force  in  the  Republic  and  was 
chairman  of  the  commiltees  on  justice  and  legislation  in  the  ChamlM'r  of  Rejiresentatives.  In  PJIO  he 
receivitl  from  the  lirazilian  (iovernmeiit  an  apjiointment  to  draft  a  code  of  inlernation  d  law,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  .\merican  Jurisconsults  which  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1U12,  and 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  distinguished  body.  .\t  the  timeof  his  election  to  the  presidency 
he  was  in  Paris  acting  as  chief  of  the  lirazilian  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
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COASTAL  TOWNS  OF 
BRAZIL  '/  /, 


THE  EQUATORIAL  COAST. 

SOON  ai tor  w'o  loft  the  Amazon  tlio  aspoot  of  tho  Brazilian  coast 
was  ontiroly  oliangod.  Tho  thick  vo"otation  which  was  a 
(loliffht  to  the  oyc.s  was  changed  into  monotonous  hanks  of 
sands.  Wo  woro  following  tho  ociuatorial  coast. 

^'ao  Luiz  do  Maranhao  was  tho  first  town  at  which  wo  called  on 
our  way  down  tho  coast.  It  is  tho  capital  of  the  State  of  Maranhao 
and  shelters  to-day  over  ■)(),()()()  po.o])lo. 

Silo  Lniz  looks  jiroudly  over  tho  hoautiful  hay.  From  tho  deck  of 
our  hoat  wo  had  a  sjilondid  panoramic  view  of  the  city,  showing  a 
comjiaot  mass  of  houses  of  variegated  colors  standing  out  in  hold 
relief  in  the  bright  sunlight,  with  green  spots  here  and  there,  formed 
hy  tho  trees  of  several  delightful  ])lazas  that  beautify  the  place. 
The  Prafa  Gonsalves  Dias  is  in  view,  and  the  high  and  imposing 
monument  of  the  poet  surrounded  hy  beautiful  palm  trees  brings 
unconsciously  to  our  mind  his  verses  of  the  “('hanson  of  the  Exile.” 

We  impatiently  awaited  the  time  of  landing  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
heroic  town,  which  played  such  an  imjiortant  part  in  the  colonial 
days,  and  which  has  given  so  many  illustrious  scholars  to  Brazil 
that  it  has  been  given  the  title  of  the  “Brazilian  Athens.” 

The  city,  with  its  narrow  and  stee])  streets  and  alleys,  maintains 
the  aspect  of  the  old  town  of  the  north  of  Portugal,  although  the 
town  was  founded  hy  the  French  when  they  dreamed  of  establishing 
an  “E(iuatorial  France”  in  this  region  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Sao  Luiz  has  also  several  new  and  beautiful  avenues  and  streets, 
such  as  the  Avenida  Maranhense;  several  charming  public  parks. 


Uy  Dr.  J.  <1(‘  Su|uoira  Coutinho,  of  Pan  American  Union  stall. 
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VIKW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NATAL,  STATE  OF  RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE. 


Photo  by  Martins.  Recife,  Pernambuco. 

MONUMENT  OF  JOAQUIM  NABUCO,  IIECIFE. 

This  m  )niimpnt  of  Joaquim  Nal)uco  stands  in  the  plaza  of  the  same  name  on  the  island  of  Santo  Antonio. 
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such  as  those  of  Joilo  Lisbon,  with  the  monument  of  that  "rent  writer, 
the  S(juare  Gonsalves  Dias;  and  those  of  Odorico  Mendes  and 
Benedicto  Leite.  The  ornamental  tree  used  liere  on  a  larfje  scale  is 
the  wild  fif?  tree,  while  in  Bcdem  (Para)  it  was  the  mango  tree. 

During  a  couple  of  centuries  in  early  colonial  times  vSao  Luiz  was 
the  ca])ital  of  northern  Brazil,  and  witnessed  some  rather  heated 
discussions  anent  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  Here  took  place  the 
great  struggle  between  the  colonists  on  one  side,  who  wished  to  en¬ 
slave  the  Indians,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Jesuits,  who  stood  nobly 
in  defense  ot  the  native  races.  In  the  grand  old  cathedral  the  greatest 
])reacher  the  I’ortuguese  language  ever  had,  the  vigorous  Father 
Antonio  Vieira,  delivered  some  of  his  most  brilliant  sermons.  The 
traditions  of  this  cathedral  are  so  impressive  that  it  stands  as  a 
sacred  place  to  those  who  cherish  Portuguese  oratory. 

Although  our  stay  was  very  short  in  Siio  Luiz,  when  we  were 
ready  to  leave  it  seemed  as  if  some  invisible  bond  field  us  to  this 
historic  city.  Gould  it  have  lieeii  the  call  of  some  ancestral  voice  ? 

From  the  Brazilian  Atliens  we  went  to  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
sections  of  Brazil-  to  Fortaleza,  the  capital  of  tlie  State  of  (Vara, 
the  land  of  poetry,  of  music,  of  terrible  droughts,  of  beautiful  women, 
and  of  marvelous  laces;  the  land,  also,  of  tlie  famous  pioneers  of  the 
Amazon  world,  the  only  pioneers  who  have  succeeded  in  overcom¬ 
ing  tlie  tremendous  forces  of  nature  of  that  e.xtraordinary  land. 
Living  under  the  terrible  stress  of  periodical  droughts,  the  Cearenses 
who  survive  are  able  to  adajit  themselves  to  any  kind  of  climate  and 
conditions.  .Reinforced  by  a  strong  character  and  a  noble  spirit, 
molded  by  strenuous  and  bizarre  experiences,  they  are  able  to  ex- 
jiress  lesthetically  their  emotions  in  a  very  imjiressive  and  poetic  way. 
In  jihysiognomic  characteristics  most  of  the  (Varenses  of  to-day 
resemble  very  much  the  Portuguese  of  older  times.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  handful  of  incomparable  colonists  of  that  race 
who  had  to  overcome  the  numberless  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  diplomatic  (luarrels  in  Europe  and  armed  clashes  in  this  New 
World,  and  who  finally  succeeded  in  the  occupation  of  nearly  a  half 
of  the  South  American  Continent,  leaving  this  great  domain  as  a 
sacred  heritage  to  its  citizens  of  to-day. 

The  pleasant  and  hospitable  city  of  I'ortaleza  is  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  a  wide  and  open  hay  without  any  protection.  The  landing 
is  made  hy  means  of  lighters  and  small  boats  with  some  difliculty, 
as  the  sea  is  generally  rough.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  sandy 
section  of  the  country  and  looks  like  a  real  oasis.  It  was  founded  in 
1649.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  veiw  well  kej)t,  the  most  attractive 
h(*ing  the  Sete  de  Setemhro,  Maixjuez  do  Ilervuxl,  and  (^aio  Prado. 
Among  its  beautiful  parks  and  jxromenades  may  he  mentioned  the 
Parejue  tla  Lihardade  and  Passeio  Beira-Mar.  The  buildings  an' 


Courtesy  of  The  Americas,  New  York. 


ONE  OF  THE  BUSIEST  SQUARES  OF  BAHIA. 

The  liuildin?  at  the  left  is  the  municipal  liuilding  and  the  one  on  the  right  is  the  Oovernment  I’alace. 
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now  and  many  aro  imposing.  Tlio  town  has  a  very  good  market 
place,  an  excellent  car  service,  and  electric  lights.  It  is  a  modern 
city  with  .50, 000  inhabitants,  full  of  life  and  with  a  generous  old- 
fashioned  spirit  of  hospitality.  (Vara  has  produced  many  illustri¬ 
ous  citizens  of  the  great  .Uepublic,  and  its  capital  ranks  as  one  of  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  centers  of  the  country. 

Our  next  stop  was  Natal,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  .Rio  Grande 
do  Norte.  Soon  after  we  left  the  hay  of  Fortaleza  we  met  a  number 
of  small  boats  with  triangular  sails.  They  were  the  jangadas  of  the 
CVarense  fishermen.  Tlie  coast  is  sandy,  and  when  we  round  San 
Roque  Cape  the  coast  changes  its  direction,  running  practically 
north  and  south.  '^Tliis  section  we  will  call 

THE  -MERIDIAN  COAST. 

The  first  port  of  this  coast  is  Natal.  The  most  important  product 
of  this  section  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  is  cotton  or  ‘‘white 
gold,”  as  it  is  called,  in  contrast  to  rubber,  known  as  “black  gold,” 
which  in  past  years  filled  with  gold  the  coffers  of  the  people  of  the 
.Vmazoii  States,  and  to  coffee,  known  as  “red  gold,”  the  staple  com¬ 
modity  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  to  sugar,  which  is  sometimes  called 
“sweet  gold.”  Sugar  is  also  a  staple  commodity  of  the  meridian 
coast.  The  States  of  Pernambuco  and  .Rio  de  Janeiro  arc  the  great¬ 
est  exporters  of  this  product. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  forms  the  harbor  of  Natal,  stands 
the  old  fortress  of  .Reis  Magos. 

The  general  aspect  of  Natal  is  most  pictures(jue.  The  city  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  lower  section  being  on  the  riverside. 
The  houses  of  the  upper  section,  emerging  from  a  mass  of  tropical 
vegetation,  are  a  delight  to  the  traveler.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  are  the  largest  stores  and  business  houses  generally.  Here  the 
visitor  will  fuid  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  of  the  town.  It  is 
bordered  on  two  sides  by  coffeehouses  and  stores,  and  on  the  other 
two  sides  by  the  beautiful  buildings,  such  as  the  Carlos  Gomes 
Theater,  Escola  Ricardo  Severo,  and  the  imposing  edifice  of  the 
“Escola  Domestica,”  a  school  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  in 
housework,  and  which  is  said  to  he  the  best  in  Brazil. 

No  one  that  goes  to  Natal  should  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  suburbs, 
especially  to  Petropolis,  easily  reached  by  the  car  line.  At  the  top 
of  a  hill  facing  the  ocean  stands  an  excellent  hospital.  From  the 
terrace  one  may  enjoy  a  splendid  view  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  public  garden,  at  one  of  its  corners,  stands  the  monument 
of  the  Brizilian  aeronaut,  August  Severo,  horn  in  Rio  Grande,  who 
was  lost  in  his  dirigible,  “Pax.”  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  Nisia  Floresta,  sometimes  called  the  Brazilian  “Madame 
Sevign6.” 
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Wo  loft  Natal  for  ('ahodollo,  a  protootod  harbor  in  tho  Stato  of 
Parahiha,  wlioro  our  stoamor  dookod  by  tbo  sido  of  somo  Brazilian 
oruisors.  (’abodollo  was  foundod  in  1555  and  is  a  small  town  with 
porbaps  soino  ‘2()()  bousos,  partly  biddon  among  tall  oooonut  troos. 
Tbo  town  is  oonnootod  by  I’ail  with  Parabiba,  oapital  of  tbo  Stato, 
wbiob  is  in  turn  oonnootod  with  Natal,  Pornambuco,  and  Alagoas. 

Dr.  Kpitaoio  Possoa,  rooontly  oloctod  to  tbo  prosidonoy  of  tbo 
Kopublio  upon  tho  doatb  of  Dr.  Rodriguos  Alvos,  is  a  nativo  of 
Parabiba.  Ho  bold  for  somo  timo  a  profossorship  in  tbo  Fodoral 
law  sobool  at  Rocifo,  and  lator  sorvod  as  a  mombor  both  in  tbo 
sonato  and  bouso  of  roprosontativos;  thon  as  miidstor  of  tbo  Intorior 
and  Justioo;  also  as  a  judgo  of  tbo  supromo  oourt;  and  is  now 
prosidont  of  tin*  Brazilian  dologation  to  tbo  Poaoo  Conforonoo  at 
\'orsaillos. 

Missing  our  train,  wo  took  tlio  oooan  routo  for  tbo  oity  known  as 
Pornambuco  or  Rocifo,  rich  in  historical  traditions  and  noted  for  its 
picturos(|Uo  waterways,  which  have  won  for  it  tbo  name  of  tbo 
“Voidco  of  tbo  Americas.” 

PKRNAMHUrO. 

To  mo  tbo  very  tran(|uillity  of  tins  spot  of  Brazilian  soil  offers  a 
special  attraction  as  no  other  in  tbo  world,  not  moroly  because  one 
of  tbo  mombors  of  my  family,  a  di|)lomat  of  tlio  sovontoontb  oon- 
turv,  at  tbo  timo  ambassador  to  tbo  Notborlands,  bad  to  hazard 
everything  to  defend  tbo  rights  of  Portugal  to  this  corner  of  tbo 
.\morican  continent,  taking  advantage  of  all  tbo  di|)lomatio  prac¬ 
tices  of  tbo  timo,  but  more  particularly  because  tbo  bravo  iidiab- 
itants  of  this  section,  without  distinction  of  race  or  origin,  launcbod 
upon  a  deadly  struggle,  in  wbiob  for  30  years  they  stood  firm  before 
tbo  Dutch  invasion,  not  permitting  oven  tbo  liberal  and  progressive 
flag  of  tbo  Notborlands  to  fly  above  tho  heroic  colors  of  Portugal. 
That  fooling  of  nationality  shown  so  intensely  by  tho  Pornambucans 
and  tbo  Bahians  of  tbo  sovontoontb  century,  although  they  wore  not 
yet  an  bomogonoous  body,  has  not  altered  during  the  historical  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Brazil. 

It  was  therefore  with  most  reverent  sentiments  that  I  descried, 
early  in  tbo  morning,  tbo  town  of  Olinda,  tbo  picturosnuo  advance 
sentinel  of  Rocifo,  as  wo  wore  cruising  soutbw'ard.  In  tho  fresh 
atmosphere  of  early  morning,  when  tbo  sky  is  clear  and  intensely 
blue  and  tbo  sun  brilliant,  Recife  is  truly  beautiful.  At  such  a  time 
I  first  behold  it,  with  its  buildings  bordering  tbo  avenues  and  squares 
facing  tbo  harbor  and  appearing  to  mo  as  if  a  continuation  of  tbo 
dock  of  tlio  stoamor.  Tbo  Pornambuco  wbiob  lay  before  my  eyes 
was  not  tbo  Pornambuco  of  tbo  old  pictures  w^o  know.  It  is  to-day 


Copyright  by  E.  U.  Newman  and  Brown  Sc  Dawson.  New  York. 

VIEW  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SUGAR  LOAF. 

The  picture  reproduces  the  view  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  taken  from  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  Guanabara  Bay  and  which  the 
Brazilian  engineers  made  accessit)le  by  means  of  an  aerial  railway.  At  the  right  is  seen  part  of  the  lieautiful  i)ay  and  in  the  background  the  Corcovado.  On  the  left  is 
seen  Copacabana  and  in  the  foreground  Praia  Vernaelha,  sulmrbs  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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R  city  with  good  streets  and  buildings  recently  erected,  which  give 
the  most  attractive  and  modern  aspect  to  the  town. 

Fronting  the  harbor  there  is  a  large  square,  upon  which  one  lands, 
and  in  the  center  of  which  stands  a  monument  to  the  Baron  de  Rio 
Branco,  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  hemisphere  has  produced,  in  the 
attitude  of  extending  a  welcome  to  the  visitor  who  for  t]ie  first  time 
reaches  Brazilian  soil.  And  when  the  traveler  leaves  the  second 
island,  Santo  Antonio,  for  the  mainland,  another  monument  attracts 
his  attention — the  statue  of  Joaquim  Nahuco  in  a  familiar  posture, 
addressing  an  audience.  The  life  of  Nahuco  was  dev'oted  to  the  same 
ideals  that  actuated  Rio  Branco,  and  it  is  inti'resting  and  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  two  who  so  zealously  defended  tlie 
rights  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  were  honored  in  bronze 
by  the  city,  and  that  not  even  death  separated  the  two  whose  lives 
were  passed  in  absolute  communion  of  ideals. 

The  city  of  Recife,  which  is  built  upon  two  islands  and  a  strip  of 
the  mainland,  possesses  an  excellent  artificial  harbor,  with  all  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  handling  of  commodities  at  the  ilocks. 

Its  population  today  is  over  2.50,000  inhabitants;  and,  besides 
])laces  of  unrivaled  beauty  and  of  historical  interest,  there  are  many 
churches,  public  buildings,  and  every  feature  reejuired  by  a  modern 
city.  The  Federal  law  school  has  a  building  second  to  none,  accord¬ 
ing  to  visiting  foreign  statesmen  considered  autliorities  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  professors  of  the  faculty  also  rank  among  the  authorities 
on  jurisprudence. 

B(‘sides  the  Federal  law  school,  Recife  has  a  great  number  of 
colleges,  schools,  and  technical  institutes,  having  since  early  days 
been  a  center  of  learning.  In  fact,  Recife  holds  a  uniijue  position 
among  the  centers  of  American  scholarship,  a  grouj)  of  distinguished 
men  of  letters,  scientists,  statesmen,  and  diplomats  having  been 
horn  within  its  boundaries. 

The  oldest  tlaily  jrajrer  of  Latin  America  is  among  Recife’s  several 
excellent  periodicals — the  well-known  Diario  de  Pernambuco. 

There  ai’c  also  some  ^el•y  good  hotels  and  cafes.  The  electric 
cars  and  principal  streets  are  always  crowded.  Car  service  extends 
along  most  of  the  streets  and  to  the  subui’bs,  such  as  Olinda. 

There  are  several  bridges  which  connect  the  different  sections  of 
the  town  and  some  of  considerable  airhitectural  beauty;  on  one 
of  these  the  traveler  may  read  the  principal  events  of  the  history  of 
the  city.  The  governor’s  palace  is  at  the  end  of  the  i.sland  of  Santo 
Antonio.  Facing  it  is  a  garden  in  which  stands  the  Santa  Isabel 
Theater. 

Not  far  from  Recife  is  Olinda,  crowned  by  the  church  of  Carmo, 
the  charming  old  cajutal  tow'ii  which  guards  many  traditions  and 
offers  magnificent  views  of  Recife,  the  seashore,  and  the  surrounding 
country. 
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TWO  STATE  (’APITALS. 

P'rom  Kocifo  wo  wont  to  Maooio,  ca])ital  of  tlio  Stato  of  Alagoas. 
Macoio  is  a  progrossive  town,  with  good  facilities  for  landing.  Idle 
town  projior  is  at  some  distance  from  the  landing  place,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  electric  cars.  It  is  well  laid  out  over  several 
slopes  and  has  excellent  gardens  and  jiarks,  good  hiiildings,  and 
jdeasant  suburbs.  The  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  well  jiaved,  and 
car  lines  cross  the  town  at  all  angles.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
jioints  is  the  lighthouse,  from  which  one  may  enjoy  fascinating  views. 

A  little  farther  south  lies  Aracaju,  capital  of  Sergipe,  a  State  small 
in  territory  but  which  has  jiroduced  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
intellects  of  the  Ke])uhlic.  The  town  is  small  and  j)leasing,  with 
wide  streets,  well  shaded  by  trees  j)runed  into  fanciful  sha])es.  The 
buildings  are  substantial,  and  a  great  deal  of  traffic  crowds  the 
streets,  as  there  are  several  industries,  the  cotton  mills  especially 
holding  an  enviable  rej)utation,  and'  their  ])roduct  being  in  great 
demand  in  the  southern  States.  Recently  a  de])osit  of  oil  was  dis¬ 
covered  within  the  town  and  is  now  under  investigation. 

BAHIA. 

After  s(‘veral  days  of  rough  sea  we  saw  the  coast  of  Bahia  at  Rio 
V\*rmelho,  a  suburb;  later  the  lighthouse  apjieared,  and  soon  we 
were  in  a  land-lo(ked  sea  which  bears  the  name  of  Bahia  de  Sao 
Salvador.  The  view  from  the  vessel  is  beautiful  and  im|)osing. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  world  that  I  call  to  mind,  but  few  are 
eomjiarable  to  Bahia.  Its  characteristics  are  very  distinctive.  An 
extensive  grouj)  of  houses  covers  an  undulating  surface,  and  on  the 
water  level  a  strij)  of  warehouses  and  sho|,s  an'  connecti'd  with  the 
upper  town  by  elevators.  On  the  blue  sky  a  long  and  variegated 
profile  is  projected,  with  many  dominant  towers  and  round  cujiolas 
of  churches,  many  of  them  heritages  from  colonial  times.  Bahia 
boasts  of  a  long  list  of  handsome  bui’dings,  and  her  churches  and 
convents  are  of  incalculable  value.  Although  it  bears  many  marks 
of  the  past  and  Iwis  an  old  stately  as|  ect,  it  also  offers  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  modern  city.  Here  one  may  find  what  Brazil  claims 
as  its  iidieritance  from  colonial  days;  here  are  to  be  found  all  the 
elements  of  that  brilliant  past,  full  of  brave  traditions,  with  jieojde 
of  many  races  and  origins,  that  gradually,  with  the  passing  of  ages, 
gave  form  and  shape  to  the  Brazil  of  to-day. 

Bahia  is  the  home  of  many  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  country, 
unsurjiassed  orators,  poets  of  the  highest  ty])e,  and  renowned  scien¬ 
tists.  To-day  the  pojmlation  of  Bahia  is  over  3()(),()0()  inhabitants, 
ranking  as  the  second  coastal  town  of  Brazil  and  third  in  population 
in  the  Rejiublic,  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  first  and  Sao  Paulo  second. 


structure  was  built  to  connect  the  island  of  Colwas  with  the  mainland.  The  passengers  are  carried  by  a  tramway  underneath  the  l)ridge,  operated  I)y  electricity 


THE  MONROE  PALACE,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  Monroe  Palace,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  were  held  in  1906,  is  one  of  the  most  lieautifui  palaces  in  .\merica.  It  stands  at  the 

junction  of  the  avenues  Rio  liranco  and  lleira  Mar. 
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The  record  of  Bahia  involves  some  of  the  most  brilliant  chajiters 
in  the  history  of  our  continent,  and  those  who  know  something  of 
it  would  be  well  rejiaid  for  a  visit  to  the  cit}"  which  was  the  cajiital 
of  the  vast  territory  of  Brazil  when  no  one  had  yet  formed  so  much 
as  a  vague  conception  of  its  extent,  even  a  notion  of  its  wealth  and 
potentialities.  As  the  capital,  Bahia  was  the  first  Portuguese  intel¬ 
lectual  center  in  America,  and  with  its  Jesuitical  schools  and  colleges 
has  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  from  the  early  years  of  its  coloniza¬ 
tion.  In  1699  a  college  of  artiller}’  and  military  engineering  was 
founded  in  Bahia,  and  later  by  the  prince  regent,  afterwards  King 
John  VI  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  to 
its  educational  institutions. 


VICTORIA. 

Victoria,  capital  of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  was  our  next  stop. 
Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modern  capital  is  the  town  of  Espirito 
Santo,  formerly  Villa  Velha,  founded  in  15.35  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
captaincy,  the  Portuguese  knight,  Vasco  Fernandes  Coutinho,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  perhaps 
some  caused  by  his  own  character,  which  was  doubtless  very  deter¬ 
mined  and  more  or  less  domineering. 

Tlie  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Victoria  is  charming.  The  natural 
channel,  which  connects  the  harbor  with  the  ocean,  is  long  and  zig¬ 
zagged,  and  when  the  vessel  winds  its  way  through  the  inlet  it  seems 
as  if  it  must  surely  be  dashed  against  the  rocks.  Just  when  we  are 
alarmingly  close  we  notice  an  arm  of  the  sea  pointing  a  tortuous 
course  through  the  mountains  for  us  to  follow.  After  following  the 
jiassage  through  the  most  pleasing  scenery ,  we  caught  sight  of  Victoria, 
one  of  the  most  picturescpie  and  delightful  towns  we  have  ever  seen, 
overspreading  one  of  the  hills  from  which  one  can  see  the  towers  of 
several  churches  and  a  large  building  with  an  imposing  stairway — 
the  government  palace. 

Victoria  is  connected  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  rail  and  the  town  offers 
all  conveniences  for  residents  and  visitors.  There  are  fine  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  and  a  delightful  municipal  park.  Victoria  will 
undoubtedly  enjoy  a  prosperous  future  as  soon  as  the  great  resources 
of  the  State  are  utilized,  as  well  as  those  of  part  of  the  State  of  Minas, 
which  borders  on  Espirito  Santo.  All  the  shipments  then  will  be 
made  through  the  harbor  of  Victoria. 

RIO  I)E  JANEIRO. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  we  reached  Cape  Frio,  the  sea  became 
rough.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  as  soon  as  we  rounded  the  cape  the 
scenery  was  phantastic.  Huge  rocks  emerging  boldly  from  the  sea 
at  regidar  inters'als  took  tlni  form  of  giganti<i  turtles,  marine,  monsters 


AVENIDA  I)E  RIO  BRANCO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Thi.s  avenue  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  lieauty.  It  is  wide  and  lined  with  iieautiful  buildings.  On  this  avenue  are  the  lest  stores  and  the  newspaper  offices.  At  one 
end  is  the  I’alaee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Library,  the  i^iipreme  Court.  Municipal  Theater,  and  the  Monroe  Palace. 
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of  jjooloffical  eras  of  the  ])ast,  as  if  jiieketed  as  sentinels  to  protect 
enelianted  treasures  of  the  fables  of  old.  And  to  <;ive  stroiifjer 
coloring  to  the  series  of  tableaux,  and  to  show  the  insignificance  of 
man  before  nature,  our  boat  was  tossed  about  like  a  small  shell  on 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  After  we  jiassed  some  small  rocks,  posted  like 
memorial  stones,  our  steamer  jiaused,  awaiting  the  pilot.  We  were 
nearing  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Across  a  veil  of  mist  we  saw  I’ao  (TAssucar 
(Sugar  Loaf),  Gavea,  and,  more  dimly  distant,  the  mountains.  As 
soon  as  the  ])ilot  came  aboard  and  took  control  the  boat  steamed 
faster  and  we  drew  nearer  land.  Soon  we  were  jiassing  the  Santa 
(Vu7.  Fortress. 

The  vessel  was  going  with  considerable  sjieed,  and  we  found  (»ur- 
selves  in  that  small  Mediterranean  Sea,  appropriately  set  as  a  ran*  giun 
(irmly  held  by  the  glinting  shore.  This  was  liahia  de  (iuanahara. 
Ih'fore  us  the  hay  presented  a  fascinating  panorama.  The  sea  was 
very  calm,  and  under  the  mellow  sunlight  lay  the  enchanhal  city  on 
its  gorgeous  bed  of  greenery  and  (lowers,  with  its  jagged  background 
of  mountains. 

From  the  deck  1  observed  the  scene,  even  more  beautiful  than  my 
fancy  Inul  pictured  it.  The  boat  docked,  and  in  a  taxicab  we  went 
to  find  accommodalions.  It  was  an  inf/cresting  search,  as  the  best 
hosh'lries  were  crowded  with  visitors  from  the  .States  and  neighboring 
.South  American  liejiublics.  On  acexmnt  of  the  war  many  people 
from  the  southern  sections  of  the  continent,  who  generally  went  to 
Furope  for  the  season,  turned  to  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Finally,  we  found  a 
place  in  a  centrally  locattnl  hotel  at  a  few  yards  from  the  Heira  Mar 
Avenue,  the  Monroe  Palai^e,  and  Avenida  Kio  Branco.  The  traveler, 
afUir  wintering  in  the  cenUirs  of  Europe  and  North  America,  would  do 
well  to  spend  the  summer  months  in  the  charming  “Empress  of  the 
Atlantic,”  as  Kio  is  some  times  called.  A  rest  or  vacation  there 
would  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory  and  ndreshing. 

The  Sugar  Loaf,  ('orc.ovado,  or  Tijuc.a — one  alone  would  be  (piite 
enough  to  make  any  city  famous.  Added  to  these  natural  maiwels 
we  (ind  to-day  the  Beira  Mar  Avenue  without  a  rival  in  the  world, 
and  the  equally  unparalleled  Kio  Branco  Avenue,  Hanked  by  the 
most  beautifid  buildings  of  the  city.  On  this  avenue,  just  before  it 
joins  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar,  are  located  the  Municipal  Theater;  the 
building  of  the  Fine  Arts  School  and  Gallery,  a  very  imjiressivi^ 
edifice,  which  was  erected  through  the  efforts  of  Kodolpho  Bernardelli, 
the  great  sculptor,  who  was  its  director  at  the  time;  the  National 
Library;  the  Supreme  Court;  and,  in  dignified  aloofness,  at  the  juiuv- 
ture  of  the  two  avenues,  the  Monroe  Palace,  a  structure  of  uni(|ue 
beauty  erected  in  honor  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  This 
palace,  together  with  the  visit  jiaid  by  the  Brazilian-Emjieror, 
Dom  Pedro  II,  at  the  centennial  in  commemoration  of  the  inde- 
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p(Mul(*uoo  of  tho  Uiut(*(l  States,  form  the  greatest  tri])ute  of  friendship 
paid  to  the  northern  Rej)ul)lie  l)y  any  country. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  may  justly  boast  of  its  many  handsome  buildings, 
both  ])rivate  and  public,  and  its  monuments  of  artistic  value,  most  of 
them  from  the  chisel  of  Rodolpho  Bernardelli,  the  genius  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Who  has  not  studied  Brazilian  history  through  his  master¬ 
pieces  ? 

The  press  of  Rio  de  Jamdro  is  excellent.  The  newspapers  arc* 
repositoric's  in  which  one  may  find  almost  any  nc'eded  data,  as  well  as 
articles  by  the  most  prominent  writers.  ()  “Jornal  do  (’ommercio” 
publishes  much  valuable  information  and  is  itself  a  national  institu¬ 
tion. 

Intellectually  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  in  direct  and  permanent  communi¬ 
cation  with  Europe,  following  with  keen  enthusiasm  all  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  Old  World,  of  which  mentally  Brazil  may  be  said  to  form 
an  integral  ])art. 

In  the  Federal  capital  there  are  excellent  educational  institutions, 
most  of  them  founded  bv  King  John  VI  when  Prince  Regent,  who 
was  a  great  patron  of  science,  art,  and  letters,  and  who  brought  to 
Brazil  a  number  of  artists  and  scholars  to  establish  in  the  new  empire 
a  .seat  of  learning  and  of  art  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new 
nation. 

As  a  commercial  center  Rio  is  an  emporium  of  a  promising  future. 
Its  harbor  is  the  larg(*st  in  the  world,  and  olfers  all  the  facilities  for 
national  and  international  trade. 

Because  of  the  facilities  olfered,  the  climate,  with  nine  months  of 
spring  time  and  three  of  summer,  and  its  wonderful  resources,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  its  population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  soon  will  be  one 
of  tlie  greatest  attractions  of  our  continent,  and  one  to  which  people 
from  the  northern  hemisphere  especially  will  go  to  spend  the  hardest 
months  of  the  year. 

SANTOS. 

Santos  is  the  largest  Brazilian  port  south  of  Rio,  the  shipping  center 
of  tin*  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  largest  entrepot  of  coffee  in  the 
world.  Santos  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  all  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  vessels.  As  soon  as  the  railroad  to  Bolivia  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  no  doubt  that  country  will  use  the  port  of  Santos  for  its  communi¬ 
cation  with  European  countries,  as  well  as  with  other  sections  of  the 
rich  interior  of  Brazil. 

Santos  is  a  progressive  city  with  all  modern  improvements.  There 
are  many  interesting  buildings  to  be  seen;  streets  and  scjuares  are  well 
paved  and  clean,  although  extensive  traffic  is  conducted  through 
them.  In  Santos  three  distinguished  men  were  born — Bartholomeu 
de  (lusmao,  born  in  16S.'),  the  inventor  of  the  aerostat  and  the 
father  of  aerial  navigation;  his  brother,  the  statesman.  Dr.  Alex- 


Photo  by  Malta.  Rio  do  Jaaeiro. 


AVENIDA  no  PHESIDENTK  WILSON,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 


The  city  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  rlodicatod  to  the  I’rosident  of  the  I'nited  States,  as  a  mark  of  a(iniiri'.ti(  n 
ot  liis  work  in  the  f'reat  war,  one  of  the  i)rincipal  streets  of  tlie  city,  known  formerly  as  Rua  da 
t'ariooa. 
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anclrc  do  Gusmao,  secretary  to  King  John  V,  and  who  was  called 
by  one  of  the  great  diplomats  of  the  century  the  “Father  of 
American  Diplomacy”;  and  the  scholar,  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrade 
Silva,  the  patriarch  of  Brazilian  independence  and  scientist  of  renown 
in  Europe.  Ilis  tomb  is  in  the  old  church  of  Carmo,  open  to  the  public. 

Near  Santos  stands  the  old  town  of  Siio  Vicente,  founded  by  Martim 
Alfonso  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  head(|uarters  of  the  old  cap¬ 
taincy  of  Sao  Vicente,  the  first  Portuguese  settlement  in  Brazil. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bay  facing  the  ocean  is  the  famous  beach 
of  Guarujfi,,  a  shore  said  to  be  unrivaled  on  the  Atlantic. 

Santos  has  about  80, 000  inhabitants,  and  is  an  intellectual  center, 
although  very  close  to  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  the  terminus  of  one  of  the 
best  railroads  of  South  America,  connecting  Santos  with  the  capital 
of  the  State,  the  cit}*  of  Sao  Paulo. 

THE  SOUTIIEKN  COAST. 

The  largest  cities  of  the  southern  coast  are  located  on  the  Lagoa  dos 
Patos  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  intermediate  harbors, 
although  conducting  an  important  traflic,  arc  not  of  international 
interest  at  the  present  time.  Undoubtedly  in  the  near  future  the\ 
will  be  of  commercial  importance,  as  they  hav'e  a  very  rich  country 
backing  them  and  an  industrious  and  progressive  though  scattered 
population. 

On  the  beautiful  bay  of  l*aranagu&  there  arc  two  interesting  harbors 
in  Parana  State,  the  greatest  [iroducer  of  herva  matt6 — Paranagua 
and  Antonina.  The  ba}'  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Brazil  and  accommo¬ 
dates  the  biggest  passenger  boats. 

Paranagua  is  a  city  of  15,()()0  inhabitants,  of  a  colonial  aspect, 
though  it  has  some  modern  buildings.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
('uritiba  Railroad,  which  is  a  marvel  of  Brazilian  engineering.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1560  by  adventurers  who  w'cre  searching  the 
country  for  gold.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  past  century  this  city 
was  the  most  important  of  the  State. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  bay  Antonina  was  founded  in  1707.  To-day  it  is 
incH'asing  rapidly  in  |>opulati()n,  numbering  now  something  over 
10,000  iidiabitants.  The  town  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  bay  and  tlu;  mountains.  Its  appearance  is  very  pic- 
tures<|ue  and  the  climate  exe(‘Ilent. 

Antonina  and  Paranagua  are  the  principid  harbors  for  exjiorts  of 
matte,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  vState,  the  demand  for  which  is 
constantly  increasing.  During  the  jieriod  of  European  reconstruc¬ 
tion  it  is  |)ossible  that  if  shipping  conditions  improve  this  State  may 
ex|)ort  a  (juantity  of  timber,  which  is  f(»und  in  abundance  and  of 
a  superior  (juality  in  the  vicinity. 
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The  most  important  town  am)  liarbor  of  tliis  section  of  tlie  coast 
is  Florianopolis,  capital  of  tlie  State  of  Santa  Catliarina,  witli  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  30,000,  situated  on  a  small  island  facing  tlie  continent.  The 
harbor  is  on  tlie  cliannel.  Tlie  streets  are  neat,  well  paved,  and 
attractive,  though  narrow.  Public  buildings  and  churches  are 
worthy  of  attention,  as  well  as  the  inviting  private  residences.  The 
city  has  several  well-kept  parks,  among  them  tlie  Quinze  de  Noveni- 
bro,  where  stands  a  monument  for  the  heroes  of  the  war  with  Para¬ 
guay.  The  suburbs  of  Florianopolis  are  exquisite,  and  among  them 
Praia  de  Fora  holds  a  commanding  position,  with  its  beautiful 
bouses  emerging  from  pleasing  gardens. 

On  the  mainland  across  from  Florianopolis  is  the  towui  of  Sao 
Jos6.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  cities  will  be  con¬ 
nected  by  a  bridge. 

THE  LAKE  CITIES. 

The  southern  section  of  Brazil,  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  is 
reached  by  several  boat  lines  from  various  harbors  in  the  Lagoa  dos 
Patos.  This  section  and  its  inhabitants  are  W'ortby  of  special  study, 
as  they  have  always  held  a  unique  position  in  the  history  of  Brazil. 
They  were  the  principals  in  a  conflict  or  period  of  contention  which 
unhappily  drenched  Brazil  in  blood  for  many  years  during  the  “War 
of  the  Farrapos,”  which,  however,  ended  honorably  for  both  parties. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  settled  in  the  early  days  by  the  colonists 
from  the  Azores,  who  were  sent  there  by  the  secretary  of  John  V., 
Dr.  Alexandre  de  Gusmao,  The  history  of  Rio  Grande  is  filled  with 
heroic  deeds,  and  in  all  the  military  and  jiolitical  events  of  the  nation 
Rio  Grande  has  pla^'cd  a  leading  role. 

The  work  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  Lake  of  the  Patos  to 
large  boats  was  a  great  task,  but  fortunately  tlie  indomitable  will 
of  the  Riograndenses  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  engineers  and 
contractors  who  hel[)ed  them  to  accomplish  their  desired  objective. 

The  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  near  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  was 
founded  in  1737  by  colonists  from  the  Azores,  and  to-day  has  a 
population  of  over  .'30,000,  The  town  is  very  busy  and  the  harbor  is 
activ'ely  engaged  in  the  export  trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  xariiue 
(dried  meat),  hides,  and  wines.  Most  of  the  streets  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  are  narrow',  though  several  are  wide  and  long.  The  city  has 
parks  shaded  by  spreading  trees;  the  most  interesting  is  tlie  Taman- 
dar6,  wherein  stands  a  statue  of  Bento  Gonsalves,  the  hero  and 
chief  of  Rio  Grande.  This  park  has  romantic  lakes.  The  jiarks 
General  TeUes,  Sao  Pedro,  and  Sete  de  Setembro  are  attractive  also. 
There  are  fine  buildings,  notably  the  customhouse,  the  municipal 
building,  and  the  federal  barracks. 


n“riE_Pr(iiii  do  Oiifintija 


STKEET  IN  I  LOKIANOI-OLIS,  STATE  OF  SANTA  CATHAUINA. 
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TAMANDAKE  TAUK,  UIO  (JKANDE  IK)  SUL. 

TamanJiire  I’ark  is  spotted  with  numerous  flower  Kardcns  interniiiii;led  with  small  artificial  lakes. 
In  this  park  is  the  monument  of  Uentu  Uunv'ahes,  the  hero  of  Uio  Uruitdc. 
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PonotnitiTii;  a  little  farther  alonjj  Iai<roa  dos  Patos  on  the  left  side 
we  find  the  tSao  Goiivalo  ehaiuiel,  whieh  eonneets  this  lake  with 
Lake  Mirim,  and  on  its  shore  is  I^elotas,  a  progressive  city  of  mo*dern 
eonstruetion,  surrounded  hy  fields  for  dryinji:  meat.  This  city  has 
a  park  that  is  a  veritable  botanical  fjarden.  The  streets  are  good,  the 
principal  one  being  the  (^ninze  de  Novemhro,  along  which  one  sees 
the  municipal  buildings,  the  Mesericordia,  and  the  public  library. 

The  town  of  I’orto  Alegre,  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  this  lake.  The  city,  founded  in  1772,  is  built  on  an  elevation 
and  offers  to  visitors  a  beautiful  sight.  It  maintains  its  old,  con¬ 
servative  ajipearance  with  narrow  streets.  The  parks  Senador 
Floiencio,  Julio  de  Castillo,  Marechal  Deodoro,  Customhouse  Park, 
and  the  Park  of  Ilarmonia  are  attractive  for  their  great  old  trees. 
Extensive  traffic  is  carried  on  through  the  wSete  de  Setemhro  Siiuare 
and  Andradas  Street,  while  Independencia  Street  is  probably  the 
prettiest  in  town.  The  city  of  Porto  Alegre  has  several  beautiful 
buildings.  At  Deodoro  Place  is  the  government  }>alace,  and  the 
State  congress.  The  suburbs  are  pleasant,  with  many  beautiful 
chalets  surrounded  by  gardens. 

The  higher  classes  of  Rio  Gramle  are  cultured  and  traveled.  They 
are  especially  familiar  with  Europe.  There  are  writers  and  scientist 
resident  in  the  State  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  educational  system 
is  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  capital  of  the  State  has  many  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  professional  branches  and  a  military  school 
of  brilliant  traditions.  The  newspapers  arc  also  excellent. 

The  three  towns  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  are  connected  with  StXo  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  railroad, 
as  well  as  with  Montevideo  to  the  south.  The  distance  between  Porto 
Alegre  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  rail  is  2,170  kilometers. 

All  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  tour  the  coastal  towns 
of  iirazil  from  north  to  south  have  been  uniformly  impressed. 
Each  has  its  own  charms;  all  of  them  provide  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences;  each  has  its  peculiar  local  color  and  individual  atmos- 
])herc;  but  in  all  there  is  to  be  found  hospitality  and  a  uniformity 
of  customs  and  manners,  while  the  same  frankness  and  congenial 
s])irit  of  democracy  prevails  throughout.  Always  industrious  and 
honest,  eager  to  be  classed  among  the  most  progressive  nations,  the 
Brazilians  labor  faithfully  with  that  end  in  view.  It  is  an  exception 
to  find  a  town  without  a  brilliant  past,  the  birthplace  of  talented 
citizens. 

He  who  has  the  privilege  of  traveling  through  the  Brazilian  Repub¬ 
lic  observantly,  alertl^y,  will  be  struck  by  the  realization  of  the 
limitless  resources,  beckoning  opjiortunities,  and  promising  future  of 
the  land,  peopled  l)y  a  gallant  folk  of  a  race  of  brilliant  traditions. 


Photoffrapb  by  Brown  Bros. 

OIL  COUNTRY  NEAR  VERA  CRUZ,  MEXICO. 

Oil  is  one  of  the  rapi  lly  advancing  industries  in  Mexico  to-daj-.  N’cw  deposits  are  constantly  being  discovered.  In  the  foreground  of  this  picture  Is  a  lake  of  oil,  not  water, 
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PART  II. 

The  arid  portions  of  the  continents  are  commonly  designated 
as  ‘‘desert  wastes,”  and  are  avoided  l)v  man  and  beast 
because  of  the  inhospitable  conditions  that  there  prevail. 
Most  of  the  deserts  of  the  world  with  their  dunes  of  drifting 
sand  and  lack  of  all  vegetation  are  useless  and  e.xist  as  great  obstacles 
in  the  development  of  the  countries  adjoining  them.  Many  of  those 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  however,  do  not  come  under  this  cate¬ 
gory,  and  three  of  the  important  mineral  monopolies  which  the 
American  continents  enjoy  are  found  only  in  these  deserts  atid  arc 
there  solely  because  of  the  arid  climatic  conditions.  These  are  the 
nitrate  and  iodine  deposits  of  Chile  and  the  bora.x  deposits  of  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Argentina,  and  the  western  United  States. 

Of  these  the  nitrate  deposits  of  northern  Chile  stand  in  a  class  by 
themselves  and  deserve  all  the  attention  that  they  have  received. 
A  recent  writer  -  has  well  stated  the  situation  in  the  following  words; 

Without  the  Chilean  deposits,  it  would  ap])ear,  the  world  would  have  been  deterred 
for  many  decades,  if  not  longer,  in  reaching  the  point  of  industrial  development  in 
which  it  is  now  inv'olved,  so  far-reaching  can  be  the  effect  of  a  single  mineral  deposit. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  Chilean  nitrate  that  won  the  war  for  the  Allies. 
Had  Germany  possessed  a  navy  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  sup[)ly  of  nitrate  from  northern 
Chile  it  would  have  been  impoasil/le  for  the  Allies  to  have  produced  the  quantity  of 
exph)sive8  required,  as  all  of  the  other  sources  of  nitrogenous  compounds  would  have 
been  entirely  inadetpiate.  In  this  respect  Germany  was  in  a  much  better  condition 
on  account  of  the  po.s.sc.ssion  of  elaborate  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  from 
the  air. 

Eveu  in  times  of  peace  much  (’hilean  nitrate  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  explosives,  and  without  such  materials,  mining,  tpiarrying, 
and  excavation  work  would  be  carried  on  with  extreme  dilliculty  and 
only  in  the  laborious  methods  employed  by  the  ancients  and  the 
primitive  peoples  of  all  ages.  It  is,  however,  as  a  fertilizing  ))roduct 
of  unusually  high  value  that  the  countries  of  the  world  have  long 
looked  for  their  annual  supply  of  Uhilean  nitrate,  and  the  agrietd- 
tural  countries  viewed  with  great  apprehension  the  diversion  of  their 
usual  sup[)ly  of  this  useful  commodity  into  war  chamiels. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  that  the  importance  of  the  natural 
nitrates  is  decreasing  and  that  within  a  few  years  they  will  he  en- 


■  Hy  iS<‘tij:tmiti  I..  .Miller. 

*  I’oKiie,  J.  K.:  U.  S.  yaliotial  Museum  liiillelin  >'o.  1(12,  pari  2,  p.  II. 


irppor  pidurp:  A  spotion  of  Zorritos,  showitiR  how  nrar  thp  soa  somo  of  l  hi“  oil  wpHs  arpsitiialdl.  ('pnl<  r: 
VViirp^oiisp,  Uinks,  atiU  loading  pier  at  Zorritos.  l,owpr  pipliirp:  A  vipw  of  Np(;rilos,onp  of  i  lioripfipst  of 
the  (Icvplfiix-d  oil  rpRions  of  I’prii. 
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tiroly  supplantod  by  tho  manufactuml  nitro^onous  proihiots.  No 
ono  would  daro  dcMiy  such  a  possibility,  although  at  tho  prosont 
time  thoro  is  nothin"  to  indicate  its  probability. 

In  view  of  tho  fact  that  the  Novombor,  191  <S  (English  edition), 
number  of  this  Bci.i.etin  contained  a  full  account  of  the  Chilean 
nitrate  industry  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  here  a  lengthy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  district.  SuHice  it  to  say  that  no  other  desert  of  the 
world  has  ever  yielded  such  riches  and  nowhere  else  can  one  find  as 
many  small  towns  and  settlements  located  in  a  region  entirely  devoid 
of  all  vegetation.  Several  railroads  travei’se  the  nitrate  fields,  and 
the  silence  and  isolation  of  the  usual  deserts  is  lacking,  and  instead 
one  sees  on  all  sides  indications  of  activity  mid  evidences  of  man’s 
energy  in  overcoming  obstacles.  Water  must  be  brought  to  the 
residents  from  the  higher  Andes  lying  some  distance  to  the  east,  and 
all  suj)])lies  of  food  must  be  brought  from  central  (4ule  or  from  otlier 
countries;  but  so  satisfactorily  are  these  wants  sujiplied  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  live  contentedly  in  these  districts  and  would  not 
willingly  remove  to  any  other  section. 

Although  approximately  6(),()()(), ()()()  tons  of  nitrate  have  already 
been  removed  and  the  annual  production  is  at  the  present  time 
about  li,00(),()()()  tons,  there  seem  to  be  reserves  suflicient  to  last 
for  ‘2()()  and  possibly  300  years  to  come.  No  other  country  pi)s- 
sessing  mineral  monopolies  occupies  such  a  favorable  position  as 
does  (’bile  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  revenue  obtained  from  the  export  taxes  will  effect  won¬ 
derful  changes  in  the  country  through  the  building  of  railroads  and 
other  industrial  improvements. 

In  comparison  with  nitrate,  Chile’s  monopoly  of  iodine  may  seem 
to  be  insignificant,  and  yet  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  a  great 
deal.  The  iodine  occurs  everywhere  in  association  with  the  nitrate 
and  is  recovered  as  a  by-product  in  the  process  of  nitrate  refining. 
The  amount  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  nitrate  jiampas, 
but  is  rarely  absent.  The  iodine  compounds  seldom  constitute  as 
much  as  1  per  cent  of  the  deposits  and  have  not  been  detected  in 
any  place  as  a  pure  dejiosit.  For  these  reasons  iodine  couhl  scarcely 
be  sought  on  its  own  account  in  the  Chilean  deserts. 

Iodine  has  long  been  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  seaweetls  gathered 
along  the  coasts  of  various  countries,  and  considerable  still  comes 
from  this  source,  although  much  less  than  that  obtained  from  tho 
Chilean  nitrate  fields. 

I’ntil  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  various  nitrate  oficinas  were 
limited  by  a  trade  agreement  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  iodine 
whicli  they  were  permitted  to  market,  for  tlie  reason  tliat  the  world’s 
demand  in  normal  times  is  not  great  enough  to  recpiire  as  large  an 
amount  as  might  be  produced.  The  great  demand  for  the  jiroduot 
iiiONOi— in-  iniii.(r — :$ 


GLIMPSES  OF  COPPER  MINING  IN  MEXICO. 


Upper  picture:  General  view  of  the  country  near  Cananea,  Sonora,  showing  the  smelter  of  the  Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Co.  Center:  Another  view  of  the  same  company’s 
operations.  Lower  picture:  The  smelter  can  lie  distinguished  hy  the  tali  smokestacks.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  are  to  lie  seen  several  mining  villages. 


A  COPPER  MINE  IN  CHILE. 

The  United  States,  Chile,  and  Mexico  lead  the  other  African  Repulilics  in  the  producUon  of  copper.  Altogether  the  Americas  produce  nearly  three-fourths 
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in  tho  war  hospitals  of  Europe  ineroasod  both  the  demand  and  eon- 
se(|uent  produetion,  and  it  was  indeed  fortunate  that  tlie  inereased 
consumption  could  he  so  easily  supplied  hy  increased  production, 
and  lives  were  saved,  according  to  re))orts,  by  its  <;enerous  use  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds. 

The  iodine  is  extracted  from  the  solutions  which  have  yielded  the 
nitrate.  The  process  of  nitrate  retininj^  consists  in  hoilinj;  the 
nitrate-hearing  earth  with  pure  water,  which  dissolves  the  nitrate, 

,  iodine  comjxmnds,  and  common  salt.  The  solution  is  then  drawn 
off  into  cooling  pans,  where  the  common  salt  is  (juickly  precipitated, 
-and  thence  into  other  ])ans,  where  most  of  the  nitrate  crystallizes 
out.  The  remaining  licpiid  is  i)umped  hack  to  the  boiling  tanks  and 
used  over  and  over,  each  time  becoming  richer  in  iodine  salts,  which 
are  not  precipitated  during  the  cooliiig  process.  The  solution  finally 
reaches  a  jioint  of  concentration  where  it  is  profitable  to  treat  it 
with  sodium  acid  sulphite,  which  precipitates  the  iodine.  After 
straining  and  compressing  the  product  the  refined  iodine  is  obtained 
by  a  simple  retorting  process.  The  whole  operation  of  iodine 
recovery  is  a  very  simple  and  cheap  one,  and  the  amount  which 
might  be  produced  so  much  greater  than  the  demand  that  Chile’s 
iodijie  monopoly  seems  secure  so  long  as  its  production  of  nitrate 
continues. 

It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  known  deserts  of  the  world  those  of 
northern  Chile  should  be  the  only  ones  with  important  deposits  of 
nitrates  and  iodine,  but  investigations  show  that  in  no  other  place 
have  all  the  determining  factors  been  present.  There  is  still  siune 
dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  these  deposits,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  investigators  have  attacked  the  problem. 

In  the  case  of  borax  the  recpiisite  conditions  for  the  accumulations 
have  been  more  widespread,  and  the  central  Andes  of  northern  Chile 
and  Argentina,  western  Bolivia,  and  southern  Peru  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  borax  lakes,  and  similar  conditions  prevail  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Ihiited  States  in  the  States  of  California, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  in  a  few  sections  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  borax  salts,  of  which  there  are  several  of  somewhat  different 
comj)osition,  are  found  in  closed  basins  into  which  water  drains  from 
the  surrounding  regions.  Ari<l  climates  where  these  basins  occur 
cause  the  water  to  disappear  by  evaporation,  leaving  behind  the  salts 
])reviously  held  in  solution.  In  the  Andes  the  borax  coni] ounds  are 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  gases  given  off  from  near-by 
volcanoes,  but  (dsewhere  the  substances  may  have  come  from  boron¬ 
bearing,  rock-forming  mi?ierals  which  in  the  ])rocess  of  rot  k  decom¬ 
position  have  produced  soluble  comj  ounds. 

The  Death  Valley  region  of  southern  California  ami  Lake  Ascotan 
in  northern  Chile  suj)i)ly  most  of  the  world’s  demands  for  borax, 
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although  Turkey  and  Italy  have  an  annual  produetion  sufficient  to 
supjdy  domestic  needs. 

The  Death  Valley  horax  deposits  owe  their  develoj)ment  to  their 
accessibility  to  important  lines  of  railroad,  and  a  branch  line  has  now 
been  constructed  into  the  boiax  district.  Lake  Ascotan  is  also 
favorafdy  situated  along  the  line  of  railroad  connecting  Antofagasta 
and  La  Paz.  Other  Andean  fiorax  deposits  are  rejiorted  to  he 
eiiually  rich,  but  for  the  jiresent  can  not  be  worked  with  profit  on 
account  of  their  less  favorable  situation  with  leference  to  transjiorta- 
tion  lines. 

The  Death  Valley  and  the  Lake  Ascotan  dejjosits  jiresent  some 
striking  contrasts  when  compared,  although  the  dejiosits  themselves 
are  very  similar.  Death  Vidley  is  a  great  region  of  depression  jiro- 
duced  by  a  block  of  the  earth’s  crust,  10  miles  in  width,  dropping 
vertically  a  distance  of  6,000  feet.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  valley 
is  about  500  feet  below  sea  level,  the  lowest  point  in  the  earth’s 
surface  in  the  Western  Hemisjihere.  Lake  Ascotan,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  12,220  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  bordered  by  mountains 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  almost  20,000  feet.  In  Death  V»illey  the 
summer  temperatures  are  excessively  high,  according  to  report  as 
high  as  1.37°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  yet  the  liorax  workers  have  lived 
there  during  the  hottest  season,  hut  in  double-roofed  houses  well 
sujiplied  with  running  water.  At  the  altitude  of  Lake  Ascotan 
the  temperatures  are  never  high,  although  the  reflection  of  the 
sun’s  rays  from  the  glistening  white  crystals  is  at  times  very  hard 
on  the  eyes. 

Lake  Ascotan  is  not  a  lake  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term, 
as  it  contains  only  a  few  ])ools  of  water  throughout  its  extent  of  about 
24  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width.  It  has  at  times  been  covered 
with  water,  but  the  amount  of  water  which  noimaUy  enters  the  basin 
does  not  e<iual  the  amount  which  would  be  evaporated  from  so  large 
a  water  surface,  so  that  the  bodies  of  water  have  shrunk  and  occujiy 
only  the  lower-lying  jiortions  of  the  vjilley,  leaving  the  greater  portion 
covered  with  the  white  crystals  of  the  borate  and  other  salts.  In 
])ortions  of  the  lake  the  borate  salts  are  so  free  from  the  associated 
salts  of  less  value  that  they  can  be  dug  by  themselves,  and  only 
require  drying  before  shi])ment. 

The  quantity  of  borates  contained  in  the  Andean  regions  is  so 
great  and  the  (juality  so  good  that  these  districts  would  completely 
su])j)ly  the  world’s  demands  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
])ortation.  As  it  is,  they  dominate  the  situation  at  the  jiresent  time 
and  bid  fair  to  retain  this  position  for  centuries  to  come.  In  fact, 
as  trans])ortation  facilities  are  imj)roved  they  may  obtain  an  idniost 
comjdete  monopoly  in  the  suj)ply  of  this  important  substance. 


V  ^ 


IN'  THE  BRAZILIAN  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

Bahia,  Brazil,  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  black  diamonds,  and  to  all 
indicat  ions  will  cont  inuc  t  o  do  so  indefinitel.v.  C pjx'r  left :  A  ridge  of  diamond- 
liearing  pink  quartzite.  Upper  right:  Ledgesofpink  quartzite  that  have  lieen 
scraix-d  and  washed  by  miners.  Lower  picture:  Old  diamond  washing  at  Mos¬ 
quitos,  near  Lencoes,  Brazil.  This  shows  the  white  .shales  that  underlie  a  dia¬ 
mond  lied. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


DIAMOND  MlNlNd  IN  IlUAZII,. 

Itrazil  possossos  the  only  known  oconoinic  donosits  of  black  diamonds.  'I'hcir  exceptional  hardness 
makes  them  desirable  for  drilling  piir|>oses.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  first  stage  in  washing  dia¬ 
mond-bearing  gravels.  Water  tliniwn  on  the  gravel  in  a  sto()inj;  trough  washes  away  ail  the  lighter 
minerals,  of  whicli  quartz  is  the  most  abundant.  The  lower  picture  shows  tlie  residue  of  the  first 
operation  put  into  a  batea,  or  miner’s  pan,  and  rotatixl  rapidly  on  the  surface  ol  the  stream.  The  dia¬ 
monds  remain  in  the  center  of  the  liatea  while  the  other  minerals  are  thrown  to  the  side  and  raked  olf 
by  hand. 
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Brazil  possesses  a  monopoly  that  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  persons 
unfamiliar  with  the  mining  industry,  and  especially  with  the  modern 
exploratory  methods.  Its  possession  of  the  only  known  economic 
deposits  of  black  diamonds,  or  carbonados,  means  much  to  tlie 
members  of  the  mining  profession  who  use  the  bulk  of  the  stones  in 
the  diamond  drills  now  so  extensively  used  in  mining  districts  for  the 
[)urpose  of  obtaining  samples,  called  cores,  from  the  bore  holes.  The 
drill  consists  of  a  hollow  tube  in  which  several  pieces  of  the  black 
diamonds  are  embedded  in  the  rim  and  which  cut  the  rocks  as  the 
drill  is  rotated,  and  so  furnish  in  the  core  a  section  of  the  rocks  pene¬ 
trated.  Any  substance  harder  than  the  rocks  to  be  drilled  could  be 
used,  but  the  harder  the  better,  and  for  that  reason  the  diamond  is 
most  desirable  on  account  of  its  superior  hardness.  The  gem  diamond 
and  the  black  diamond  both  consist  of  carbon,  but  differ  in  that  the 
former  is  white,  transparent,  and  possesses  good  cleavage,  whereas 
the  latter  is  gray,  brown,  or  black,  translucent  to  opaque,  and  without 
cleavage.  Because  of  its  lack  of  cleavage  it  is  much  more  desirable, 
as  it  will  withstand  more  pressure  and  wears  away  more  evenly  with¬ 
out  splitting  or  cleaving. 

The  black  diamonds  are  found  in  association  with  the  gem  diamonds 
in  stream  gravels  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil..  Pre¬ 
vious  to  1856  these  dark  stones  were  thrown  aside  as  useless,  but 
they  now  are  more  sought  after  than  the  clear  stones.  It  seems  that 
their  first  use  in  diamond  drilling  was  in  coal  prospecting  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1870.  Since  that  time  the  value  has  gradually  increased 
until  it  is  now  from  -SlOO  to  $1.‘10  a  caret,  with  a  constant  demand  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  The  largest  stone  thus  far  found  weighed  .3,078 
cari'ts. 

The  white  and  black  diamonds  occur  in  a  great  thickness  of  sand¬ 
stones,  but  so  sparingly  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  attempt  to  extract 
them  from  the  parent  rock.  However,  when  the  sandstone  decom¬ 
poses  and  falls  to  jiieces  the  stones  are  liberated  and  are  carried  into 
the  streams  where  they  are  dropped  with  other  pebbles. 

The  workers  collect  the  gravels  in  the  streams  and  especially  in  any 
holes  in  the  channel  where  the  diamonds  and  carbonados  are  most 
apt  to  collect  on  account  of  their  high  specific  gravity.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  to  wa.sh  the  lighter  minerals  away  in  a  great  wooden  bowl,  known 
a.s  a  batea.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  long  used  by  the  gold 
seeker,  the  batea  being  similar  to  the  ordinary  “miner’s  pan.” 

Nearly  all  the  work  is  carried  on  by  individuals  working  inde¬ 
pendently,  or  at  most  by  a  few  workers,  but  siddoin  by  any  large  com¬ 
pany.  The  e(iuij)ment  amounts  to  very  little  and  so  favors  the  inde¬ 
pendent  worker,  and  at  the  same  time  the  larger  organization  might 
lose  many  of  the  more  important  stones  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  be  appropriated  by  the  employees. 


('ol<iml)iii  hus  furnisht'd  Ix'autifiildtt'i)  grwH  omoralds  ever  since  the  six  tooiith  eenlury,  ami  althoUKh 
the  tiiines  have  not  heeii  in  operation  lor  several  vwirs,  they  are  not  exhausted  and  will  douhtless  4 

continue  to  contriliute  to  the  world’s  supply.  The  deposits  are  under  the  eontrol  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  and  le.ised  to  the  operators. 
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Tho  aroal  extent  of  the  present  diamond-hearing  rocks  and  also 
their  great  thickness  in  Bahia  seem  to  promise  much  in  regard  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  black  diamonds  which  the  region  may  eventually 
furnish,  hut  it  does  not  seem  as  though  it  would  he  possible  to  mate¬ 
rially  increase  the  annual  production,  much  as  this  is  desired.  The 
supply  in  the  streams  will  he  reneweil  as  the  parent  rocks  decay, 
hut  the  process  is  a  slow  one,  even  though  the  region  is  well  within 
the  Tropics,  where  in  general  rock  decomposition  is  at  a  maximum. 

Whetlier  Brazil  will  continue  to  furnish  the  only  hlack  diamonds  ol 
consetpience  or  not  is,  of  course,  a  (juestion  which  can  not  he  answered, 
hut  it  is  a  ])eculiar  fact  that,  in  spiU^  of  the  rather  large  numher  of 
diamond  localities  in  various  ])arts  of  the  world,  thus  far  Bahia  has 
no  competition  in  the  production  of  these  useful  hlack  diamonds. 

The  world’s  yearly  consumption  of  incandescent  gas  mantles 
amounts  to  about  a  third  of  a  billion  and  is  continually  on  the 
increase.  These  are  used  all  over  the  world  and  yet  the  chiet  material 
from  which  they  are  made  is  obtained  in  only  a  few  localities  — 
notably  Brazil.  The  result  of  careful  experiment  by  Count  von 
Welshach,  over  20  years  ago,  jiroved  that  the  brightest  light  could  oe 
obtained  by  the  use  of  mantles  of  thorium  nitrate  derived  from  the 
mineral  monazite.  As  a  mineral  it  is  widespread  in  the  ancient 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  globe,  but  as  it  seldom  constitutes  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  rocks,  it  is  imjiracticable  to  obtain 
it  directly  from  that  source.  It  is  only  where  the  rocks  have  decom- 
])osed  and  the  grains  of  monazite  have  been  concentrated  in  river  or 
beach  sands  that  it  can  be  obtained  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  three  countries  of  the  world  where  monazite  sand  has  been 
]n-oduced  in  (piantity  are  the  Ihiited  States,  Brazil,  and  India, 
although  Nonvay  and  some  other  countries  have  ])roduced  small 
amounts.  From  1SS7  to  ISb.o  the  United  States  controlled  the 
world’s  markets,  the  material  coming  from  stream  sands  in  North  and 
Soutli  Carolina.  In  the  latter  year  Brazilian  monazite  from  the 
State  of  Bahia  entered  the  market  and  (piickly  replaced  the  ])roduct 
from  the  I'nited  States,  which  has  now  declined  to  insignificant 
amounts.  In  1911  monazite  from  Travancore,  India,  entered  the 
market  in  comjietition  with  that  from  Brazil,  but  up  to  the  present 
the  effect  of  this  com])etition  has  not  been  determined.  The  prac¬ 
tical  monopoly  which  Brazil  enjoyed  from  lS9o  to  1911  may  con¬ 
tinue  or  Brazil  may  ])ossibly  give  place  to  India,  or  the  market  may 
be  supplied  jointly  by  the  two  countries.  The  material  from  India 
averages  higher  in  its  content  of  thoria,  but  there  is  considerable 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Indian  dejiosits.  On  the  other 
hand,  Brazil  is  known  to  possess  reserves  suflicient  to  meet  the 
world’s  needs  for  many  yeais  to  come. 


iL 


VIKWS  OK  TItK  (  IIII.KAN  NITUATK  UKOlOX 


K\  plosions  in  the  nil  rule  field,  a  few  feef  l>elow  ftie  siirfoee,  f  hrow  theealiehein  a  form  easily  handled  I  y 
laborers,  as  shown  in  the  upper  pielure.  The  lower  pie'nre  shr.w.s  Ihe  caliche  piled  np  ready  to  I  e 
transported.  The  nitrate  de|H)sits  of  t'hile  form  one  of  the  p'reiilesl  mineral  mono|K)lies  in  the  world. 
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The  story  of  the  Brazilian  monazite  industry  is  interesting,  as 
showing  the  way  in  which  a  neglected  jiroduct  may  (juickly  assume 
considerable  prominence.  When  John  Gordon  discovered  rich 
deposits  of  monazite  beach  sand  he  immediately  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Welshach  to  supply  him  with  the  needed  material 
for  the  Welshach  incandescent  mantles  which  he  was  then  producing. 
For  several  years  Gordon  had  the  monojiolistic  control  of  all  the 
Brazilian  monazite,  and  even  at  the  jiresent  time  is  the  most  active 
jiroducer.  He  located  rich  deposits  along  the  beaches  in  the  States 
ol  Bahia,  Es])irito  Santo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  later  somewhat 
lower  gi’ade  deposits  were  found  along  some  streams  in  the  States  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Es])irito  Santo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 

At  first  some  places  were  found  rich  enough  to  ship  just  as  the 
material  was  dug,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ocean  waves  working  over 
the  beach  sand  for  many  years  had  effectively  concentrated  the 
monazite  particles  brought  down  from  the  interior  by  streams.  The 
concentration  was  so  complete  on  account  of  the  much  higher  specific 
gravity  of  the  monazite  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  associated 
rock  minerals,  the  rich  jiatches  were  exhausted,  and  in  recent  years 
it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  concentrating  plants  to  produce  a 
product  high  enough  for  shipment. 

Ihitil  the  outbreak  of  the  war  most  of  the  Brazilian  monazite  went 
to  Germany,  where  the  thorium  nitrate  was  produced  for  shipment 
to  the  incandescent  mantle  factories  of  tlie  world.  However,  the 
present  indications  are  that  the  I'nited  States  will  soon  he  able  to 
replace  Germany  in  this  respect  —a  prospect  especially  pleasing  on 
account  of  the  extensive  use  of  mantles  in  this  country. 

Another  of  the  rare  earths  which  has  recently  received  considerable 
attention  is  zirconium,  and  thus  far  Brazil  bids  fair  to  control  the 
world’s  markets  on  account  of  the  high-grade  ore  which  that  country 
contains.  The  present  use  is  maiidy  in  the  production  of  refractory 
articles,  for  which  it  is  especially  well  adapted.  A  furtlier  use  has 
been  in  the  production  of  zirconium  steel,  which  is  still  in  tlie  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  although  it  has  been  claimed  that  it  makes  an  unusually 
resistant  armor  plate  and  is  excellent  for  cutting  tools.  Zirconiferous 
sands  can  be  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  a  Brazilian 
product,  sold  under  the  trade  name  of  “Zirkite,”  obtained  in  the 
States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  seems  to  be  so  much  superior 
that  it  will  probably  supply  the  world’s  demands  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  addition,  if  the  usual  zircon  sands  come  into  use,  Brazil 
is  also  in  a  good  position  to  control  the  world’s  markets  on  account 
of  the  by-product  zircon  material  obtained  in  the  concentration  of 
monazite. 

Of  the  mineral  products  in  which  the  Americas  produce  the  bulk 
and  dominate  the  world’s  markets,  radium  has  attracted  especial 
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attention  in  recent  years.  The  use  of  this  rare  metal  in  medicine  is 
known  to  everyone,  althougli  its  eflicacy  in  treatment  of  cancer  and 
other  diseases  is  even  yet  a  (jiiestion  of  some  dispute.  Of  perhaps 
as  great  importance  is  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  luminous  paints, 
for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  The  first  radium  salts 
were  extracted  from  pitchblende  from  Bohemia  by  Madame  (\irie. 
The  interest  aroused  in  her  discovery  stimulated  search  for  radium¬ 
hearing  minerals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  with  marked  success. 

It  soon  developed,  however,  that  there  were  comparatively  few 
places  where  the  ores  were  rich  enoxigh  to  warrant  operations.  At 
the  present  time  the  Ignited  States  is  foremost  in  its  production  of 
radium  ores,  and  a  recent  report  announces  that  the  Bohemian 
deposits  are  practically  exhausted — a  situation  which  gives  increased 
value  to  the  carnotite  deposits  of  ('olorado,  which  seem  to  he  sufli- 
ciently  extensive  to  supply  the  world’s  demands  for  many  years. 

Chopper  is  one  of  the  widespread  mineral  products  in  which  no 
country  possesses  a  monopoly.  The  figures  of  production  for  1916, 
however,  show  that  the  United  States  produced  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  world’s  total.  Japan  was  second,  then  Chile,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Peru.  Altogether  the  Americas  produced 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  production.  This  control  of  one 
of  the  most  necessary  metals  is  of  extreme  importance  in  international 
commerce,  and  especially  so  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  most  of 
the  European  countries  being  compelled  to  purchase  their  supplies 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very 
bright.  The  United  States  may  soon  reach  its  maximum  produc¬ 
tion,  hut  ('bile  and  Peru  will  undoubtedly  rapidly  increase,  and  per¬ 
haps  double  or  treble  their  ])resent  out|)ut  within  a  comparatively 
few  years,  if  the  developments  now  in  progress  and  the  latent  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  those  countries  furnish  any  criterion  for  prediction. 

In  com])arison  with  copper,  bismuth  is  of  minor  im])ortance, 
hut  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ty]>e  metal,  low  fusible  alloys 
for  safety  plugs  and  fuses,  and  in  medicine,  jdaces  it  among  the 
imj)ortant  economic  metals.  Bolivia  holds  the  foremost  position 
as  a  bismuth  ])roducer,  atid  Peru  has  recently  develoi)ed  an  excel¬ 
lent  deposit.  Australia  is  the  only  competing  country  of  import¬ 
ance.  In  Bolivia  the  bismuth  ores  are  found  in  association  with 
the  tin  ores  and  are  usually  obtained  as  a  by-product.  On  this 
account  they  are  produced  at  small  expense,  and  so  long  as  the  tin 
mines  of  the  country  continue  to  he  worked  there  seems  to  he  little 
doubt  hut  that  Bolivia  will  control  the  world’s  markets.  The 
mines  producing  bismuth  are  spread  over  an  extensive  region  in 
the  high  Andes  and  intermontane  jdateaus.  The  Peruvian  dei)osit 
nearCVrrode  Pasco  is  iinupie  in  that  no  other  economic  minerals  of 


THK  IMUSAX  INDUS 

llorax  is  fniinil  in  qimntitios  in  the  United  States,  Chile,  Argentina,  Hnlivia,  and  I’ern.  The  upper 
picture  shows  Mount  <  lllague,  on  the  Uhilean-llolivian  iMjrder.  S<  me  of  the  liomx  found  in  this  region 
prolwhly  came  from  the  volcanic  gases  emitted  from  this  volcano.  Center  picture:  A  nitrate  and 
KKline  refining  cstaldishment.  la)wer  picture:  Itorax  refining  estalilishment  on  Lake  Ascotan,  Chile. 
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imjiortanco  occur  in  association.  A  consi(lcrat)ly  increased  produc¬ 
tion  could  he  made  in  l)oth  Bolivia  and  Peru  if  conditions  warranted. 

The  world  situation  in  regard  to  sulphur  is  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  one.  For  sev^eral  generations  Sicily  controlled  the  world’s 
markets  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sulphur  deposits  are  known  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  This  position  was  maintained  until 
about  1.5  years  ago,  when  a  method  of  melting  sulphur  in  the  ground 
and  pumping  it  out  was  put  into  use  in  the  United  States.  This 
method  yielded  sidpluir  at  such  a  low  cost  that  the  control  quickly 
passed  to  the  United  States,  where  it  remains.  The  first  sulphur 
mines,  or  rather  wells,  were  put  down  in  Louisiana,  and  recent 
operations  have  been  started  in  Texas.  Other  undeveloped  deposits 
have  been  discovered,  lender  normal  conditions  it  seems  probable 
that  the  United  States  might  supply  the  world  with  sxdphur  and 
practically  close  the  Sicilian  mines,  although  it  is  improbable  and 
inadvisable  that  any  attempt  of  this  kind  should  be  made. 

The  petroleum  supjilies  of  the  world  are  so  largely  derived  from 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  up  to  the  present  time  that  these 
countries  decidedly  dominate  and  so  control  the  markets.  The 
first  oil  well  ever  drilled  was  put  down  in  western  Pennsylvania  in 
18.59,  and  ever  since  the  United  States  has  led  in  oil  production. 
Soon,  however,  the  maximum  output  will  be  reached,  after  which 
a  decline  will  come  about.  However,  the  present  and  prospective 
developments  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes  in  South  America  furnish 
promise  of  the  control  still  remaining  in  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  even  though  the  Ignited  States  may  lose  its  present 
leadershij).  In  addition,  enormous  (piantities  of  petroleum  are 
locked  up  in  the  oil  shales  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  will 
undoubtedly  become  available  before  many  years,  so  soon  as  more 
economical  methods  of  distillation  are  devised  or  the  increased  cost 
of  petroleum  extraction  enables  this  product  to  comjiete  with  the 
material  pumped  from  the  ground. 

In  the  gem  line  the  Americas  furnish  a  great  variety,  but  only  a 
few  of  them  are  so  different  from  the  same  varieties  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  that  they  are  especially  prized.  The  emeralds  of  the 
Muzo  district,  (’olombia,  and  the  topazes  and  amethysts  of  Brazil 
have  won  places  for  themselves  in  com|)etition  with  similar  stones 
of  other  countries  and  have  an  important  part  in  siqiplying  the 
demands  for  these  gems.  Tiiere  are  also  others  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  except  for  lack  of  space. 

(’olombia  has  furnished  beautiful  deep  green  emeralds  ever  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  although  the  mines  have  not  been  in 
operation  f<)r  several  years,  they  are  not  e.xhausted  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  continue  to  contribute  to  the  world’s  supply.  The  deposits 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Government  and  leased  to  the  operators. 
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A  Imnvii  variety  of  to])az  has  been  found  in  eonsi<l('raf)le  ((iiantitv 
in  Minas  Geraos,  Brazil,  and  amethysts  from  Rio  Grande  do  vSid  have 
Ion*'  been  souftht  by  the  jewelers  of  the  world. 

The  last  mineral  jmxhiet  to  he  mentioned  is  a  variety  of  jiraphite 
foxind  in  northern  Mexico,  which  has  l)ecome  recognized  as  the 
standard  imuluct  in  the  mannfacture  of  lead  ])encils.  The  grajdiite 
has  been  formed  by  a  bed  of  coal  having  been  convertetl  into  crystal¬ 
line  carbon  by  tlie  heat  produced  f)y  an  intrxision  of  ignemis  rock. 
The  quantity  is  large  and  the  product  is  now  recognized  as  so  m\ich 
superior  to  other  graphite  for  pencils  that  it  is  ship])ed  to  ])encil 
manufacturers  in  the  Xhiited  States  and  European  countries  that 
themselves  contain  important  graphite  deposits.  Its  ])redominance 
in  supplying  the  pencil  trade,  practically  amounting  to  a  monojioly, 
is  based  on  its  peculiar  characteristics.  Such  recognition  is  a  sufhcient 
indorsement  of  its  merits. 

There  is  little  doubt  hut  that  other  mineral  ])ro(hicts  f)Osides  those 
mentioned  may  come  to  the  minds  oi  other  ])ersons  as  worthy  of 
discussion  under  the  title  of  this  article.  The  list  given  is  not  exhaust¬ 
ive,  l)Ut  is  the  personal  choice  of  the  writer  alone  and,  altlumgh  not 
complete,  does  indicate  the  eminent  position  which  (he  Americas 
hold  in  su})])lying  the  mineral  needs  of  the  world.  What  ])olicies 
the  American  nations  shall  adopt  in  regard  to  these  vahiahle  posses¬ 
sions  one  can  not  predict,  Imt  with  the  ])roper  a])preciation  of  the 
situation  we  may  ex])ect  the  formulation  of  coinstruct ive  i)lans  that 
will  f)enefit  both  the  favored  countries  as  well  as  the  nations  that 
are  compelled  to  ])urchase  these  necessary  materials. 


AVIATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

PpyRlIAI’S  in  no  field  of  (Mitc'rjn’iso  dovclopod  under  the  stimulus 
of  tlie  h^uropean  war  have  sueh  advanees  been  made  jis  in 
that  of  aviation.  While  still  in  its  experimental  sta^e  at 
the  beginning  of  this  deadly  international  struggle,  the 
possibilities  of  the  aeroplane  as  an  instrument  of  war  were  (juiekly 
realized  by  all  tlie  hellij'erent  nations,  and  lienee  there  was  started  an 
almost  feverish  aetivity  in  Europe  to  develop  the  science  of  flying. 
The  military  element  in  some  of  the  countries  had  foreseen  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  mastery  of  the  air,  and  when  the  war  began  were  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  for  certain  types  of  machines 
especially  adajited  to  war  purposes  than  were  other  countries  where 
the  peaceful  uses  of  aviation  had  been  the  main  consideration. 

In  the  I'^nited  States,  the  birthplace  of  the  heavier-than-air 
machine,  apjiarently  far  removed  from  even  the  possibilities  of  a 
serious  war,  the  Government  had  given  hut  little  attention  to  this 
phase  of  usefulness  of  an  American  discovery,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  country  heeame  directly  involved  in  the  struggle  that  its  genius 
for  invention  and  jiowers  of  mechanical  production  were  brought 
into  play.  During  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  actual 
jiarticipation  in  the  war  called  forth  special  effort,  the  development 
of  aviation  in  this  country  has  been  remarkable.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  United  States  did  not  develop  the  simill,  single-seat  fighting 
l)lanes  needed  in  scouting,  pursuit,  and  other  special  war  uses,  the  fact 
is  that  it  did  develop  the  larger  types  of  airplanes,  which  are  now 
found  fit  for  commercial  as  well  as  for  war  purjioses.  In  short,  the 
acliievemenls  of  the  United  States  in  aviation  are  many  and  varied, 
and  perhaps  a  brief  review  of  these  will  not  be  without  interest. 

Fift(*en  years  ago  the  first  successful  (light  was  made  in  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine  by  Wilbur  Wright,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  19()S, 
the  first  public  (liglits  of  tlie  Wright  Hrothers  were  witnessed  near 
the  city  of  Washington,  1).  ('.  Great  jmhlie  interest  was  manifested 
in  this  realization  of  the  dream  of  the  ages,  the  President  and  Members 
of  ('ongress  Ixdng  fre<|uently  |)resent  whenever  a  flight  was  in  jmispect. 

'riie  flights  were  successful,  all  Government  tists  were  passed, 
and  the  first  machine  was  actually  purchased  by  the  Government. 
.\t)d  then,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  interest  in  (lying  on  the  part  of  the 
Gov(‘rnment  practically  ceased,  for  during  the  following  eight  veal’s 

'  I'.y  Ma\  I..  Me  ii.l  mcli,  Ui'sitvc  Mi.il  iry  Aviator.  Air  Svrviio.  1'.  S.  Army. 
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the  entire  appropriations  by  the  United  States  for  military  aero¬ 
nautics,  amounted  to  less  than  $1 ,()()(),()()(). 

The  nations  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  (|uest  for  military 
advantage,  quickly  saw  the  value  of  what  had  happened  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  France,  in  particular,  during  the  years  following,  was 
responsible  for  the  principal  advances  in  construction  and  design  of 
airplanes. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  war  was  declared  the  United  States 
found  itself  with  but  a  handful  of  fliers  and  very  few  training  planes. 
There  was  no  aviation  industry  in  the  country  and  only  a  very  few 
professional  men  trained  as  aeronautical  engineers  and  designei-s.  In 
this  respect  the  problem  of  developing  the  air  program  for  military 
purposi's  was  uni(|ue,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men,  there  was 
no  one  in  the  whole  country  with  experience  in  the  designing  or  build¬ 
ing  of  even  the  simplest  training  planes. 

The  progress  made  by  the  United  States  during  the  year  and  a  half 
of  war,  the  difficulties  overcome,  and  the  actual  accomplishment  in 
the  realm  of  invention,  design,  and  manufacture  is  something  which 
to  he  appreciated  needs  onW  to  be  known.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  consider  briefly  the  development  of  aviation  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  aviation  material  in  the  I'nited  States  during  this  period. 

National  interest  and  national  determination  are  shown  frequently 
by  the  appropriations  voted  by  Governments  for  any  given  object. 
One  month  after  the  Nation  found  itself  at  war  SIO, ()()(), 000  was 
appropriated  by  ('ongress  for  the  exjienscs  of  the  air  program.  This 
was  followed  by  an  aj)propriation  of  over  S.‘f0,000,000,  and  a  month 
later,  July,  1917,  by  the  largest  appropriation  ever  put  through 
C'ongress  for  one  specific  purpose — S640,000,000.  These  large  sums 
of  money,  combined  with  the  inventive  genius,  the  ability  for  fpian- 
tity  production,  and  the  intelligence  and  adaptability  of  skilled  labor 
of  the  country,  explains  the  rapid  develojiment  of  the  air  service  and 
the  building  up  of  an  airplane  industry  of  truly  large  proportions. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  personnel  of  the  air 
service  consisted  of  65  officers  and  1,120  men.  When  the  armistice 
was  signed  the  total  strength  was  slightly  over  190, 000,  comprising 
about  20,000  commissioned  officers,  over  6,000  cadets  under  training, 
and  164,000  eidisted  men.  In  addition  to  the  cadets  under  training 
the  flying  personnel  was  composed  of  about  11,000  officers,  of  whom 
approximately  42  j)er  cent  were  with  tlie  Ikxpeditionary  Force  when 
hostilities  ceased.  The  air  service  constituted  sliglitly  over  5  per 
cent  of  tfie  total  strength  of  tlie  Army.  More  than  10,000  fliers 
have  been  trained  in  this  country  since  its  entrance  into  the  war. 
Students  have  flown  more  tfian  950,000  hours,  whicfi  is  tlie  equiva¬ 
lent  of  67,000,000  mih‘s,  and  with  a  record  of  fatal  accidents  aston¬ 
ishingly  few.  The  monthly  average  in  the  United  States  has  been  1 
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THE  DeHAVILAND  4. 


The  DeHaviland  4,  a  British  plane,  was  redesigned  for  the  Lilwrty  aircraft  motor  and  used  for  fighting  and  l)oml)mg  operations.  It  combines  high  speed  wit  h  weight-carrying  ability 
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fatality  for  oacli  2,72r)  hours  flow'n — a  p(MT('nta"o  shown  by  statistics 
to  ho  lower  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  allied  countries. 

THE  LIBERTY  MOTOR. 

In  tlie  realm  of  invention,  design,  and  rapid  production  on  a  larfje 
scale  the  Liberty  aircraft  enf'ine  holds  first  jdace  in  the  records  o 
tlie  air  pro<jram.  Maj.  Gen.  George  ().  Squier,  chief  sifjnal  oflicer  of 
the  Army,  jjjave  in  an  address  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  in  New  York  Gity  many  inti'resting  facts  and 
figures  on  aeronautics  in  the  I’nited  States  at  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  He  says; 

.t.-i  we  look  hack  on  the  record  of  accomplishment  in  the  problem  of  obtaining  larjie 
numbers  of  hijrh-])owere(l  aviation  ensiines  for  our  Army  and  Navy  air  services,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  it  seems  to  those  of  us  who  were  in  close  contact  with  the 
work  and  the  difliculties  more  like  a  fairy  tale  than  the  statement  of  hard  facts,  which 
it  is  in  reality.  On  the  face  of  things  it  certainly  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of 
I)resumption  to  a.ssume  that  this  country  could,  following  its  almost  total  neglect  of 
aviation  develojiment  in  jjrevious  years,  hope  to  design,  develop,  and  produce  in 
unj)recedented  (juantities  an  acceptable  aircraft  engine  of  greater  power  than  had 
yet  been  evolved  by  any  of  the  Kuropean  nations,  even  under  their  spurs  of  govern¬ 
mental  encouragement  and  tremendous  war  demands.  Yt't  just  that  and  nothing 
else  was  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  the  story  of  it.s  doing  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
chapters  in  the  history  of  our  country’s  ])art  in  the  great  war.  *  *  * 

So  well  recognized  did  the  value  of  the  Liberty  engine  become  that  the  Allies  had 
on  order  at  the  time  of  signing  the  armistice  10,741  Liberty  engines,  and  were  con¬ 
stantly  endeavoring  each  to  increase  their  rate  of  monthly  delivery.  Airplanes  were 
being  de.signed  around  this  engine  in  all  allied  countries,  and  it  was  fa.st  becoming 
the  predominating  aeronautical  engine  of  the  allied  cause. 

It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note  that  this  standardized  engine  already 
has  been  tested  in  the  24-cylinder  mcKlel,  and  showed  results  which  will  prove  that 
the  original  basic  idea  will  provide  for  engines  of  any  size  which  would  have  been 
recpiired  for  any  i)robable  increa.se  in  airplane  size  during  years  of  continuation  of 
the  war.  The  lO-cylinder  was  also  proved  by  the  success  of  the  larger  engine. 

More  than  16, ()()()  Liberty  engines  wore  produced  in  the  calendar 
year  191S.  To  June  1.5,  1919,  more  than  2(),()()()  Liberty  eiifrines 
were  produced,  etjuivalent  to  S,()()0, ()()()  brake  horsepower. 

PROIH’CTION  OF  SERVICE  PLANES. 

.Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  a  commission  was  sent  abroad 
to  select  types  of  foreign  service  planes  to  be  j)ut  into  ])roduction  in 
this  country.  We  were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  redesigning 
these  models  to  take  the  Liberty  motor,  as  foreign  engine  production 
was  insuflicient  to  meet  the  great  demands  of  the  Allies.  J'he  first 
succe.ssful  type  of  jilane  to  come  into  quantity  production  was  a 
modification  of  the  British  Dellaviland  4  an  observation  and  day 
bombing  plane.  Tbe  first  deliveries  were  made  in  February,  19LS. 
In  May  production  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  by  October  a 
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THE  CURTIS  AEROPLANE  FACTORY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Curtis  Aeroplane  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  airplane  and  aviation  equipment.  It  employes  thousands  of  skilled  workmen. 
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monthly  output  of  1,200  had  hcon  roachod.  Approximately  1,900 
were  shipped  to  the  Expeditionary  Force  prior  to  the  termination  of 
hostilities. 

On  Xovemher  11,  191.S,  there  had  been  developed,  tested,  and 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Army  four  airplanes  on  which  cjuantity 
production  would  have  started  early  in  1919.  They  were  the  Lepere, 
equipped  with  the  Liberty  engine;  the  United  States  Dellaviland 
9-A,  designed  for  and  etpiipped  with  the  Liberty  engine;  the  Martin 
Bomber,  ecpiippi'd  with  two  Liberty  engines;  and  the  Loening  two- 
seater  lighter,  etpiipped  with  the  300  horse[)ower  Ilispano-Suiza 
engine,  also  being  turned  out  in  (|uantities. 

To  turn  out  the  vast  number  of  engines  and  planes  shipped  over¬ 
seas  an  industrial  army  of  some  350  firms  and  corporations,  employ¬ 
ing  more  than  200,000  men  and  women,  was  organized.  Existing 
airplane  and  motor  factories  were  greatly  eidarged  and  new  factories 
of  enormous  size  built  and  equipped  with  the  best  of  machinery  and 
appliances.  Some  of  these  facilities  will  no  doubt  be  used  in  peace 
times  for  other  things,  but  a  large  number  will  continue  to  manu¬ 
facture  planes  and  aeronautical  su|)plies  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  air  service  and  the  commercial  development  of  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion. 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF  UESEAUCII. 

//c/bz/rt.-  Many  achievements  were  scored  in  the  research  field, 
('hemists  of  the  Ihiited  States  worked  out  a  commercially  practi¬ 
cable  method,  of  obtaining  noninllammable  helium  gas  for  balloons 
and  airships,  thus  placing  these  lighter-than-air  craft  on  a  more 
etjual  footing  with  the  airplane  type.  Maj.  Gen.  Squier  says: 

One  of  the  jzreatesl  afhieveiueuts  of  the  present  war  from  a  technical  standpoint 
is  the  i)rodnction  of  helium  in  balloon  <iuantities.  This  jjas  is  noninflammable  and 
has  about  92  ])er  cent  of  the  buoyant  effect  of  hydroizen.  Its  name  is  due  to  its 
havin';  been  discovered  in  the  sun's  atmosiihere,  throu<;h  a  characteristic  line  in 
the  solar  sl)ectrum,  before  its  jmMence  on  the  earth  or  any  of  its  proi)erties  were 
known.  Its  prewar  scarcity  may  be  a])])reciated  from  the  fact  that  up  to  two 
years  a<;o  not  more  than  1(K)  cubic  feet  ever  had  been  obtained,  and  the  usual  sell- 
in};  price  was  about  $I,7(K)  a  cubic  foot.  Thanks  ])artly  U)  the  unusually  rich  sources 
of  sup]»ly  in  this  countrv,  and  partly  to  the  skill  of  the  two  commercial  com])anies 
whose  s<*rvice.s  were  eidisted,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hureau  of  Mines  staff 
and  of  Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Navy,  who  for  a  time  represented  the  Army  as  well  in  the 
])roject,  such  success  was  achieved  that,  at  the  ce.ssation  of  hostilities,  there  was 
conq»ressed  and  on  the  dock  ready  for  floatiii};  147, (KM)  cubic  feet  of  nearly  pure 
helium,  and  ])lants  were  under  construction  to  }dve  at  least  50,000  cubic  feet  a  day 
at  an  e.stimated  cost  of  not  more  than  10  cents  a  cubic  f<K)t. 

The  prsKluction  of  a  ball(K>n  };as  that  assures  safety  from  fire  o'i)ens  up  a  new  era 
for  the  diri}nble  balhsm.  In  November,  1917,  a  Zei»peliii  made  the  trip  from  Hul- 
};aria  to  (lerman  Hast  Africa  with  25  tons  of  medicines  and  munitions  only  to  find 
that  the  German  forces  already  had  been  dispersed,  and  returned  safely  to  its  base 
without  landiii};.  With  a  noninflammable  };as,  not  only  comfortable  and  ex])ed'liouH 
but  also  safe,  transcontinental  and  trans-Atlantic  travel  in  diri}dbles  will,  it  is 
believed,  soon  be  commonplace. 
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Air  plane  fahricK. — As  oarly  ns  Jniuinrv,  HUO,  the  Huroau  of  Sfniid- 
nrds  started  iin'ostigating  the  possibilities  of  substituting  eottoii  for 
linen  airplane  fabrie,  and  found  that  the  general  eonsensus  of  opinion 
among  manufacturers  and  investigators  here  and  abroad  was  tliat 
cotton  fabrie  could  Jiot  be  used  for  wing  coverings.  Tbeir  difliculties 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  tliey  attempted  to  substitute  structure  of 
fabric  rather  than  physical  properties.  The  linen  fil)ei  has  radically 
(lifTerent  proj)erties  from  the  cotton  fiber,  and  the  only  boi)e  for  suc¬ 
cessful  cotton  airplane  fabrics  was  so  to  change  tbeir  structure  that 
the  ultimate  fabrie  liad  tlie  same  properties  as  the  linen  fabric. 

d'be  investigatio?!  was  confined  to  the  study  t)f  stresses  ii?id  stress 
distril)Ution  in  fabrics,  together  with  the  factors  covering  tlie  proper¬ 
ties  of  cotton  fabric  as  related  to  wing  covering.  This  j)base  of  cotton 
manufacturing  was  an  entirely  new  one,  and  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  studying  the  manufacture  from  a  new  angle,  on 
account  of  the  limited  time  availal)le. 

The  grade  A  cotton  fal)ric  now  })eing  supplied  to  the  air  service 
compares  favorably  with  the  linen  regarding  weight,  has  a  much 
higher  factor  of  safety,  a  greater  tear  resistance,  and  dopes  tip  to 
satisfactory  tautness.  The  life  of  any  fal)ric  is  dej)endent  entirely 
upon  the  life  of  the  dope,  and  tlierefore  the  cotton  has  as  long  a  life  as 
the  linen.  The  Knglish  (iovernment  became  concerned  about  its 
linen  supjdy,  and  also  a(lo})ted  tlie  fabric  designed  by  the  bureau. 
As  a  result  of  more  recent  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
anotluT  distinct  fabric  has  been  evolved  which  is  2o  ])er  cent  lighter 
than  any  linen  fabric  now  in  use  and  is  materially  stronger. 

I M'entions.—  'Y\w  Science  and  Research  l)ivisio?i  of  the  Signal  (\)rps 
accomplished  many  things  of  interest  and  value  to  avdatioti,  a  few  of 
which  may  he  mentione<l  here. 

A  telescopic  signaling  device  was  dev(*loped,  using  a  (i-v'olt,  2-ampere 
lamp.  It  has  made  possible  ligb.t  signaling  in  broad  daylight  ov(‘r  a 
distance  of  IS  miles. 

S(*cr('t  signaling  at  night,  with  the  aid  of  ultra-violet  light,  was  per- 
f(*cfed.  With  simple  signaling  telescope's  of  the  sort  mentioned  above, 
using  only  a  O-volt,  2-ampere  lamp,  se:‘ret  signals  have  easily  been 
sent  ()  miles.  Xew  nu'ans  of  adapting  this  me'thod  to  the  problems  of 
signaling  to  airplanes  and  secret  signaling  between  convoys  were 
developed.  This  device  will  be  of  much  use  in  pea-e  as  well  as  in 
times  of  war. 

Propaganda  balloons  have  lieen  |)roduced  which  have  a  range  of 
more  than  1  ,tH)l)  miles.  This  is  an  a'^eomplishment  whi<di  is  invaluable 
to  the  future  development  of  aviation,  particularly  with  reference  to 
trans-Atlantic  flights  whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Means  for  navigating  airplaiu'-i  with  tlie  aid  of  th('  sextant  and 
artificial  ho/i/on  have*  also  be(*n  di'velopc'd,  as  have  also  means  of 
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Courtpny  of  Uniti'd  Staton  Air  Sopvico. 

MODKUN  INVKNTIONS  IN  AVIATION. 

.\  I  >MK  .slcp  forward  in  aviation  was  takon  whan  Iha  airnlano  radio  falrphonc  apparatus  was  inventiHl. 
The  iippar  pict lira  shows  Col.  Ciilvar,  to  whom  a  KrTOt  (iral  ofaratlit  innst  I  aiti'aii  for  tha  |M’rfaation  of 
this  apparatus,  talkiiiK  with  aviators  hundrtsls  of  faat  in  tha  air.  Ily  this  matins  it  is  (nissilda  to  iliraat 
tha  movamants  of  tha  airman  aaaortlini:  to  tha  wish  of  tlia  aommandini;  ofliaar  on  tha  (jn  und.  lawar 
piatnra:  Tlia  l.iharty  airaraft  motor  and  tha  pilot's  aockpil. 
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spoody  reduction  of  olisor  vat  ions,  so  that  an  observer  in  a  plane  can 
locate  himself  witli  an  average  error  of  not  more  than  10  nautical 
miles  within  five  minutes  after  he  makes  his  observation.  This  will 
he  of  fireat  value  in  long  flights. 

A  bomb-sight  stabilizer  has  been  perfected  which  reduces  the  main 
error  now  made  in  bombing — namely,  the  error  in  the  determination 
of  tlie  vertical — by  more  than  threefold.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
a  threefold  increase  in  the  accuracy  of  bombing  is  eiiuivalent  to  the 
multiplication  by  three  of  the  proiiuction  of  bombing  planes,  the 
importance  of  a  device  of  this  kind  is  rearlily  seen. 

VOICE-CONTROLLED  FLYING. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  development  has  been  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  the  airplane  radio  teleplione  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  the  human  voice  can  be  used  to  communicate  between  the 
airplanes  in  flight  and  over  long  distances  and  from  airplanes  to  the 
ground.  The  comparatively  recent  perfection  of  this  device  is  the 
only  reason  why  they  were  not  more  generally  used  in  the  operation 
of  the  western  front  in  France. 

In  the  advanced  flying  schools  of  the  United  States  a  special  course 
of  instruction  was  given  in  this  voice-controlled,  or  voice-commanded 
(commonly  called  V-C)  flying.  In  this  work  tlie  leader  of  a  forma¬ 
tion  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  each  member  of  his  party  and 
directs  movements  and  evolutions  either  of  one  plane  or  of  tne  whole 
formation,  whether  they  be  near  by  or  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
away.  The  leader  is  in  touch  also  with  the  ground  and  can  talk  at 
will  and  receive  messages  from  headipiarters. 

Airphinf  teJe phone  set.  -Prior  to  April,  1917,  a  few  experiments  liad 
be(*n  made,  in  which  speech  had  bei'ii  transmitted  from  airplane  to 
ground  by  radio  methods,  hut  the  apparatus  involved  was  hopelessly 
crude.  The  present  airplane  radiophone,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  a 
perioil  of  intensive  development  work,  begun  shortly  after  we  entered 
the  war.  Sjieech  was  exclianged  Ixdween  airplanes  2.5  miles  apart  in 
October,  and  sample  sets  were  sent  at  once  to  the  Army  in  France 
for  trial.  Several  thousand  sets  were  ordenxl  and  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  distributed  to  flying  fields  here  and  to  the  air  service  in 
France. 

The  satisfactory  performance  of  this  apparatus  has  resulted  in  a 
new  type  of  military  unit  known  as  the  voice-commanded  sipiadron, 
mentioned  above.  The  commander  of  an  air  fleet  now  directs  the 
movements  of  the  individual  units  in  any  manner  desired;  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  sijuadron  as  a  military  machine  is  thereby  enormously 
increased. 

Other  uses  are  in  communicating  information  from  airplanes  to 
ground  stations,  and  in  directing  one  or  more  airplanes  from  a  gi’ound 
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station.  InnunuTublo  applications  wLU  he  evolved  as  the  possibilities 
are  reali/.ed. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  airplane  radiophone  are  the  i)o\v(‘r 
erpiipinent,  the  radio  e(piipment,  and  the  antenna.  Tlie  o|)eration 
of  the  sets  is  extremely  simple,  all  adjustments  hein}>;  made  before 
leaviin;  the  irround.  The  only  manipulation  recpiired  of  the  aviator 
is  that  of  the  change-over  switch  to  change  from  talking  to  listening. 

THE  AIKI’I.AXE  DIKECTIOX  FI.NDEIJ. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  of  airplane  navigation  has  been  the 
evolution  of  a  suitable  compass,  particularly  for  night  bom})ing  work. 
Magnetic  gyroscopic  compasses  have  limitations  at  present  which 
make  impossible  reliable  air  navigation  by  dead  reckoning. 

The  use  of  directional  effects  of  loops  or  coils  for  receiving  radio 
signals  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  radio  com|)ass  for  air- 
j>lanes  which  give  positive  information  to  the  aerial  navigator,  and 
enables  him  either  to  locate  his  position  by  triangulation  with  respect 
to  two  beacon  land  stations,  or  to  fly  at  any  given  angle  with  respect 
to  a  certain  beacon  station. 

The  precision  of  the  directional  effect  is  remarkable.  In  fact, 
the  radio  direction  finder  may  well  be  called  a  radio  eye,  by  which 
the  aerial  navigator  sees  one  or  more  radio  lighthouses  which  are 
sending  identifying  signals  to  guide  him  on  his  way.  These  light¬ 
houses,  furthermore,  have  certain  advantages  over  the  normal  light¬ 
house  in  that  their  langes  may  be  much  greater,  and  they  are  not 
invisible  in  the  daytime  nor  obscured  by  fog  and  mist. 

The  remarkable  advances  made  during  the  last  IS  months  have* 
resulted  in  the  application  of  radio  communication  to  ])ractically 
every  phase  of  military  aviation.  (Commercial  and  military  possi¬ 
bilities  have,  however,  hardly  been  touched  as  yet.  It  is  believed 
that  radio  apparatus  soon  will  be  as  essential  on  aircraft  as  it  now'  is 
on  ocean-going  steamships,  and  that  its  use  will  enormously  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  aircraft  for  all  |)urposes,  either  of  war  or  peace. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  depended  on  Europe  for  its  strictly 
combat  planes  during  the  w'ar  may  some  day  be  referred  to  as  an 
aigument  in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  this  country  in  matters 
aeronautical;  for,  instead  of  specializing  on  a  type  of  phmc  useful 
oidy  in  war,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  development  of  the  larger 
types  of  planes,  which  now  with  few  modifications  are  jrioving  of 
great  valtte  in  the  broader  field  of  endeavor  that  of  commercial 
aviation. 

THE  Fl'Tl'ttE. 


(Ireat  as  have  been  tbe  accomplishments  in  the  realm  of  aviation 
during  the  war,  far  grc'ater  and  more  useful  achievements  are  still 
ahead  in  the  days  of  |)eace,  now  happily  at  hand.  The  apparently 
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Courtesy  of  United  States  Air  Service. 

THE  MARTIN  TWIN-ENGINED  BOMBER. 

The  Martin  twin-engined  bomber  embodies  new  principles  of  airplane  design  and  construction.  It  is  one  of  the  promising  new  types  now  being  manufactured 

in  the  United  States. 


^  ®  fiSfy 


REPRODUCTION  OF  A  SCENE  IN  THE  CALUMET  LAKE,  RIVER,  AND  DUNE  REGION,  NEAR  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

This  scene  represents  a  section  of  the  Calumet  River,  lake,  and  dune  region  as  it  appeared  40  years  ago,  with  the  various  species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  that  were  to  be  seen 
there.  The  scene  has  changed  since  then  to  one  of  tall  buildings,  busy  streets,  and  elevated  railways. 
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impossible  has  boon  accomplished,  and  will  continue  to  be  again. 
Xo  one  can  foresee  the  tremendous  development  of  commercial 
aviation  in  peace  times,  but  we  know  that  it  will  be  both  great  and 
varied  and  that  the  Imited  States  will  contribute  its  full  share  to  the 
conquests  of  the  air. 

lirig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell  of  the  United  States  Air  Service,  has 
well  said: 

America  is  a  nation  of  initiative  and  has  many  men  with  inventive  minds.  This 
much  is  established  from  either  an  economic  or  a  military  standi)oint,  that  henceforth, 
whoever  holds  the  mastery  and  supremacy  of  the  air  will  hold  the  supremacy  and 
mastery  of  all  the  elements-  namely,  the  air,  the  land,  and  the  water.  If  we  are  to 
hold  the  mastery  of  the  land  and  sea,  we  must  master  the  air  as  well.  The  United 
States  mu.st  organize  to  lead  in  aerial  development,  so  that  the  country  that  invented 
the  airplane  may  also  he  a  header  in  its  expansion  and  use. 

The  United  States  has  built  up  a  large  new  industry  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  airplanes  and  airplane  material.  Large  factories  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  the  eommercial  needs  of  aviation.  This 
country  will  not  only  be  able  to  supply  its  own  needs,  but  also, 
with  its  schools,  its  flying  fields,  and  its  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  will  encourage  and  aid  the  development  of  this  new  science 
in  our  sister  Republics  in  Latin  America. 


COMBllMlJNvj  AKl  AWD  MU 

CXriTM'  ^  „  » 

511UM  IIAHIjdIIo 


IX  the  American  Museum  of  Xatural  History,  of  Xew  York  City, 
there  are  some  su])erh  exam])les  of  ])resent-day  methods  of  por¬ 
traying  animal  habitats,  and  these  exhibits  have  been  there 
for  a  compar.itively  long  time,  ])erhaps  16  or  17  years,  so  that 
many,  many  i)e()])le  have  seen  them  and  are  familiar  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  millions  of  our  inhabitants 
who  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  these  unique  exhibits.  They 
are  extraordinary  ])roductions,  most  of  these  “groups,”  and  in 
many  instances  produce  a  picture  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
which  is  not  easily  effaced  in  a  lifetime. 

First,  the  technique  of  what  is  here  to  ho  described,  and  further 
on  the  ])rofcssional  requirements  of  the  artist  and  the  taxidermist, 
will  he  touched  upon. 

To  build  up  one  of  these  elaborate  jiieces  the  artist  will  need  to 
have  at  hand  everj'thing  in  the  way  of  pigments,  brushes,  easel, 
and  so  on,  that  he  customarily  employs  in  his  professional  work 
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when  about  to  undertake  the  production  of  a  high-class  work  of 
art.  Now,  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  exhibits,  we  may  select 
the  splendid  marsh  scene  on  the  Calumet  River,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  series  here  presented.  As  a  rule,  the 
artist  precedes  the  taxidermist  in  the  task  they  are  to  complete 
together;  and  prior  to  commencing  his  part  of  it,  he  must  thoroughly 
inform  himself  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  Moreover, 
he  must  be  fully  in  touch  with  what  the  taxidermist  has  to  achieve. 

First  the  sky  and  distant  view  are  to  be  portrayed  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  recess  in  which  the  group  and  the  locality  is  to  be 
reproduced.  Here  the  artist  may  be  greatly  assisted  through  the 
use  of  photographs  of  the  actual  scene  in  nature,  or  a  scene  closely 
simulating  it.  Next  follows  the  painting  of  the  middle  distance, 
which  must  be  done  with  a  full  realization  of  all  that  is  to  constitute 
the  actual  foreground.  The  painting  for  the  whole  scene  must  be 
brought  down,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  exhibit,  to  a  plane  where 
the  taxidermist  may  commence  to  work  in  his  “accessories”  and 
the  joining  with  this  picture,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  not  bo 
easily  detected  or  the  deception  revealed. 

The  painting  of  the  artist  may  be  to  bring  the  scene,  as  a  whole, 
down  to  the  foreground  at  one  or  more  places,  or  it  may  not  pass 
the  middle  distance,  it  being  left  to  the  taxidermist  to  fill  in  all  of 
the  foreground.  For  example,  if  a  forest  of  big  trees  is  to  be  rejire- 
sented,  the  artist  will  not  only  paint  the  entire  view  in  the  distance 
through  the  trees,  but  he  will  carry  the  latter  down  to  the  middle 
distance — even  almost  to  the  foreground — when  his  coworker  will 
at  that  point  introduce  the  trunks  of  the  real  trees  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings  into  the  foreground,  posing  the  mounted  animals 
that  are  to  occur  there. 

Some  of  the  representations  may  be  comparatively  simple,  as,  for 
example,  a  rolling  jirairie  scene,  composed  as  a  setting  for  a  dozen 
antelope  or  so.  Here  the  artist  may  have  to  paint  only  the  distant 
sky  and  low,  undulating  hills  of  the  middle  distance;  while  the 
taxidermist  would,  from  that  area,  bring  down  to  the  foreground  an 
actual  model  of  a  grassy  hill  and  all  that  might  occur  u])on  it,  to  the 
very  feet  of  the  observer.  Upon  this  his  mounted  antelope  would  be 
posed.  On  the  distant  and  mid-foreground  hills  the  artist  can  eflec- 
tively  paint  in  the  animals  at  the  supjiosed  distancesfromtheobserver. 
But  the  joining  of  the  artist’s  and  the  taxidermist’s  work  may  be 
far  more  complicated  than  this;  very  much  more  material,  too,  may 
l)c  required  in  the  way  of  accessories.  It  will  be  noted,  in  the  scene 
referred  to  in  a  ])revious  ])aragra])h,  that  an  actual  marsh  must  be 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  foreground  by  the  ta.xidermist,  and  the 
artist  must  match  this  up  with  his  ])ainting  in  the  rear  -and  that  on  a 
flat  surface.  In  this  foreground  not  only  must  water  be  introduced, 
but  mud,  rocks,  a  great  variety  of  aquatic  plants  and  other  objects. 


MUSEUM  r.IU)UPS. 

Tho  |>orciipinosiii\(l  the  Tox  arcstiilTod  animals, but  so  naturally  posed  by  the  taxidermist  that  they 
seem  alive  in  their  natural  hal)itat.  The  snow  and  tree  Iminehes  are  artifleial,  while  the  tmek- 
t'round  is  supplied  l)y  the  artist.  These  cxhilats  are  so  constructed  that  they  will  probably 
show  no  depreciation  after  a  full  century  has  elapsed. 


} 


REPUODI  CTIOX  OF  ANIMAL  GROUPS. 

The  taxidermist  and  the  artist  attempt  to  rei)rfKlucc  nature  fauitiessiy  in  every  <let;ul.  M'hen  one  stands  a  short  distanec  awav  ami  gazes  intently  at  the  exhibit  the  impression  is 
that  of  l)einK  right  on  the  ground.  Tlie  trees  and  liranchcs  in  the  aliove  groups  arc  arranged  by  the  taxidermist  exactly  as  they  apficar  in  the  forest,  tmt  it  remains  for  tlic  artist 
to  give  them  their  realistic  background. 
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birds’  nosts  in  situ,  brush  and  bramble  at  the  marsh’s  edge,  stumps — 
indeed,  anytliing  and  everytliing  that  one  may  find  in  a  real  marsh  in 
nature.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  aquatic  animals  of  the  region,  inhabit¬ 
ing  such  a  locality,  may  be  effectively  introduced;  for  instance,  a 
])ond  turtle  or  two,  a  water  snake,  a  muskrat,  dragon  flies  on  the  reed, 
and  tlie  rest. 

Rocks,  reeds,  old  stumps,  or  logs  may  be  collected  in  nature  and  in¬ 
troduced  bodily  into  the  scene;  whereas  water,  mud,  marsh  mire,  and 
similar  accessories  must  be  represented  through  the  skillful  use  of 
glass,  actual  earth  or  earthy  materials,  and  so  on.  Glistening  snow 
is  represented  by  powdered  wliite  glass  and  some  other  compositions. 
-Ml  the  animals  are,  of  course,  carefully  mounted  specimens,  and 
given  the  necessary  ])oses  or  attitudes  they  assume  in  the  localities 
represented. 

The  artist  may  bring  down  into  the  foreground  such  a  marsh; 
for  e.xample,  painting  natural  size  the  water,  mire,  reeds  and  bramble, 
rocks  and  stumps,  where  the  taxidermist  leaves  off.  For  instance, 
some  old  stump  may,  in  ])art — that  is,  the  part  toward  the  l)eholder — 
be  real;  while  where  it  is  sawn  off,  so  as  to  be  jdaced  against  the  flat 
surface  of  the  rear  of  the  case,  the  artist  joins  it,  ])ainting  the  rest  of 
the  stumj)  in  his  scene.  Sometimes  the  effect  of  such  an  artifice  is 
tndy  marvelous.  One  must  study  the  combined  result  with  unusually 
close  scrutiny  to  be  sure  where  the  artist  left  off  and  the  taxidermist 
accurately  matched  him  up  with  his  more  or  less  real  material. 

Many  similar  illusions  can  be  successfully  managed  in  such  com¬ 
binations.  F'or  example,  tlie  scene  may  be  a  beronry  in  a  timbered 
swamp,  with  scores  of  birds  in  tbeir  characteristic  attitudes  of  flight 
and  repose.  Where  the  artist  comes  into  the  foreground  as  far  as  he 
safely  can,  some  of  the  nests,  trees,  hanging  moss,  and  all  the  rest, 
is  at  tlie  plane  of  mergence-  in  jiart  jiainted,  in  part  the  real  object. 
This  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  tliat  a  bird  may  be  divided  in  tlie 
vertical  plane,  and  the  half  brought  against  the  surface  of  tlie  rear 
of  the  case,  where  the  artist  works  in  the  surroundings  with  his 
brush  and  the  ta.xidermist  brings  it  toward  the  foreground  with  his 
materials.  When  all  this  is  skillfully  handled  it  becomes  more  than 
difficult  to  discern,  at  a  little  distance,  where  one  worker  left  off  and 
the  other  began. 

Many  things  are  to  be  gained  through  exhibiting  mounted  s[)eciniens 
in  museums  in  this  manner,  and  it  admits  of  the  application  of  both 
art  and  taxidermy  of  the  very  highest  order.  Imleed,  unless  land¬ 
scape  artists  and  animal  painters  of  this  v(*ry  class  are  engaged  to 
undertake  the  artistic  side  of  the  work,  and  this  seconded  by  the 
v(‘ry  finest  e.xperts  in  ta.xid<*rmy,  the  final  n'sult  can  but  prove  to  be 
an  utter  and  niis(*rable  failure.  Again,  should  the  artist  not  |)erforni 
his  share  of  the  task  cri'ditably;  should  his  views,  skies,  and  scenery 
fall  to  the  level  of  mediocrity,  it  can  have  but  the  one  effect  of  de- 
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prcciating  the  labors  of  the  taxidermist,  hovv'ever  well  the  latter  may 
have  reproduced  nature  in  the  matter  of  the  attitudes  he  has  given 
the  various  forms  he  has  preserved,  or  such  of  the  foreground  ac¬ 
cessories  as  he  has  introduced,  such  as  woods,  streams,  marshland,  or 
mountain  side. 

When  it  is  fully  understood  what  the  artist  has  before  him,  profes¬ 
sionally,  in  work  of  the  class  here  reejuired,  it  is  quickly  realized  that 
the  talent  he  possesses  must  be  far  above  tbe  usual  standards.  In  tbe 
first  place,  he  is  called  upon  to  paint  a  picture  on  a  very  limited 
surface — sometimes  a  general  concaved  one — which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  not  only  be  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  animals  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  taxiilermist,  using  the  word  animals  in  its  broad  zoo¬ 
logical  sense,  including  all  living  forms,  but  his  scenic  effects  must 
repeat  the  region  represented  in  all  particulars.  In  regarding  it 
one  must  feel  the  heat  of  the  tropical  forest,  the  breath  of  the  snow- 
covered  prairie,  or  the  desolation  of  the  desert,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Not  oidy  this,  but  the  artist  must  possess  the  iieculiar  skill  of  bringing 
his  painting  down  to  the  foreground,  in  that  it  may  merge  naturally 
witli  what  the  taxidermist  has  there  introduced.  For  instance,  the 
scene  to  be  represented  may  be  the  home  of  our  big  prairie  grouse — 
the  sage  cock  or  “cock  of  the  plains.”  This  would  require  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  that  western  country,  a  few  turkey  buzzards  sailing  over¬ 
head  in  the  distance,  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  forming  the  far-off 
background,  but  so  handled  as  to  give  the  observer  the  impression 
that  the  foreground  forms  their  natural  extension  toward  the  beholder. 
This  extension,  the  work  of  the  taxidermist,  should  faithfully  repro¬ 
duce  the  typical  western  prairie,  with  its  sage  brush  and  cactus,  its 
dusty  surface,  and,  withal,  its  barrenness.  If  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  scene  admit  of  it,  a  rattlesnake,  a  buffalo  skull,  and  one  of  the 
smaller  prairie  rodents  may  be  naturally  introduced. 

When  such  a  group  as  this  is  completed  through  the  combined  skill 
of  the  artists  who  made  it;  when  nature  has  been  faultlessly  repro¬ 
duced  in  every  detail,  it  is  truly  remarkable  how  realistic  is  the  effect. 
When  one  stands  a  short  distance  away  and  intently  gazes  into  it  for 
a  little  while,  the  impression  is  that  of  being  right  on  the  ground, 
rather  than  that  of  contemplating  a  scene  which  may  not  occupy  more 
space  than  the  requisite  number  of  feet  to  contain  it  in  width,  height, 
and  depth,  which  docs  not  average  abov^c  6  by  10. 

Many  of  those  who  read  this  article  may  be  familiar  with  the 
magnificent  flamingo  group  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  When  correctly  viewed  from  the  proper  distance,  this 
assemblage  of  our  red  flamingoes  on  their  breeding  grounds  would 
appear  to  contain  several  hundred  mounted  specimens,  whereas 
only  comparatively  few  of  them  are  thus  prepared  for  the  foreground ; 
those  in  the  background  are  the  work  of  the  painter.  Here  the 
atmospheric  effects  are  truly  wonderful;  and,  after  steadily  gazing 


I 
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COMBINING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  TAXIDERMIST  AND  THE  ARTIST. 

This  group  is  so  arranged  that  the  whole  looks  real  and  tangible.  II  is  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  bottom 
part  of  the  picture  is  the  work  of  the  taxidermist  and  the  upjM'r  part  iiainted  by  the  museum  artist. 
The  bird  hovering  alxive  is  suspended  by  an  invisible  wire  in  such  a  way  that  it  apiiears  alxtiit  to 
swoop  and  seize  the  animal  in  the  water. 
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upon  the  scene  for  a  few  moments,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  for  tlie 
observer  to  imagine  himself  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Bahama  Keys, 
when  flamingoes  bred  there  in  thousands,  with  the  actual  scene  before 
him.  The  merging  of  what  has  been  accomplisheil  with  the  palette 
and  brush  with  the  skillful  work  of  the  taxidermist  is  well  nigh 
perfect. 

Many  of  these  combinations  are  most  clever,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  uniting  the  painted  distance  with  what  is  tangible  in  the 
foreground.  In  the  ('hicago  Acadenyy  of  Sciences  whore  he  is  curator, 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Woodruff  has  now  in  the  course  of  completion — if  the 
task  has  not  already  been  performed — a  most  ambitious  display  of 
this  character.  Recently  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me  a  beautiful 
series  of  photographs  of  the  various  groups  in  that  extensive  exhibit, 
and  several  of  these  are  here  reproduced,  in  order  that  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  tbe  character  of  such  presentations.  Two  of  these 
pictures  complement  each  other — that  is,  the  left-hand  margin  of  the 
one  with  the  ducks  in  the  marsh  unites  with  the  right-hand  margin 
of  the  one  wherein  appears  the  osprey  hovering  over  the  swimming 
muskrat.  As  thus  joined  they  present  a  part  of  the  Calumet  Lake, 
river,  and  dune  region  in  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  It 
represents  that  section  as  it  appeareil  40  years  ago,  with  the  various 
species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  that  were  to  be  seen  there. 

These  photographs  really  tell  their  own  story,  especially  after 
what  has  been  set  forth  above  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which 
such  groups  are  built  up.  In  the  one  in  which  the  ducks  appear 
note  how  beautifully  the  artist’s  work  merges  with  that  of  the  taxi¬ 
dermist — that  is,  the  marsh  in  the  foreground.  And  then  to  think 
that  this  very  exliibit  is  so  skillfully  prepared  that  it  will  j)robably 
present  no  depreciation  after  the  passing  of  a  full  century  of  time; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  such  time  this 
section  may  be  all  built  up  by  man  in  bricks  and  stone.  When 
that  day  arrives,  then,  indeed,  will  these  Calumet  River  scenes  with 
their  faunal  inhabitants  be  studied  by  the  naturalists  and  others  of 
the  generations  to  come. 

A  word  as  to  the  dimensions  of  these  groups  in  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  points  with  respect  to  the  exhibit. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1919,  Mr.  Woodruff  wrote  me  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  at  last  “photographed”  the  series  in  situ,  and  that  he 
had  met  with  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  lens  that  would  cut  the 
depth  of  the  room.  “We  have  a  limited  space  for  our  exhibits,” 
he  says,  “and  when  .you  see  the  110  groups,  each  with  a  curved 
background  1 1  feet  by  o,  you  can  bardly  realize  tbe  enormous 
saving  of  space.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  and  the  long  center  series 
of  groups  you  will  notice  a  small  exhibit  facing  you,  which  is  really 
a  part  of  our  large  7()-foot  group  that  is  pbu'ed  around  the  walls 
of  the  room,  and  that  is  the  scene  on  the  Calumet  River  with  the 
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flying  wood  duck  tliat  I  sent  you  some  time  ago.  In  the  space 
between  the  lower  and  ui)i)er  series  of  groups  is  a  large  sky  effect, 
and  all  of  our  raptores,  ducks,  geese,  etc.,  arc  mounted  in  pairs  and 
flocks,  showing  the  wing  markings  and  shapes,  which  the  old  style 
of  standing  birds  does  not  show.” 

To  install  exhibits  of  this  character  naturally  requires  a  very 
considerable  financial  outlay.  The  remarkable  groups  in  the  (1n- 
cago  Academy  were  made  possible  through  the  active  suj)port  and 
generous  personal  donations  of  Mr.  La  Verne  W.  Noyes,  president 
of  the  academy.  The  results,  however,  have  more  than  justified  the 
expense,  for  the  groups  have  been  inspected  by  some  of  our  best 
known  naturalists,  and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  they 
are  excej)tionaUy  good  and  above  adverse  criticism.  Exhibits  such 
as  these  lend  themselves  especially  to  the  reproduction  of  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  rapidly  growing  cities  in  locations  where  these  environs  are 
particularly  varied  and  interesting.  For  example,  had  such  groups 
been  prepared  years  ago  of  Manhattan  Island  above  Fiftieth  Street, 
forming  a  part  of  some  exhibit  in  a  present-day  museum  capable 
of  doing  it  justice,  what  an  attraction  it  would  now  offer  the  museum 
goers  of  this  generation. 

About  lij  years  ago  I  saw  a  snaj)ping  turtle — and  a  pretty  big 
one-  cross  the  dusty  road  at  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and 
sixtieth  Street.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  some  stone 
quarrying  was  going  on,  and  a  bit  of  cat-tail  marsh  had  been  left 
undisturbed  there.  Our  snapper  evidently  thought  that  this,  too, 
was  soon  to  he  invaded,  hence  its  attemj)t  to  reach  safer  territory. 
In  that  cat-tail  marsh  one  solitary  pair  of  red-wing  blackbirds  had 
nested,  and  in  the  ditch  near  at  hand  I  dipped  out  with  a  hand 
net  as  many  little  killifish  as  I  needed  for  one  of  my  aquariums. 
When  I  was  a  hoy  all  of  that  section  was  in  timber,  which  began 
at  about  Sixtieth  Street,  and  I  can  remember  when  the  now  extinct 
wild  passenger  ))igeons  came  there  in  tens  of  thousands  to  roost. 
There  were  many  line  artists  in  those  days  that  could  have  painted 
such  scenes,  hut  taxidermy  had  at  that  time  by  no  means  arrived 
on  the  plane  of  an  art,  as  in  these  ilays.  John  G.  Bell  was  then 
the  great  New  York  City  taxidermist;  he  had  just  begun  to  mount 
birds  in  conventional  attitudes  on  manufactured  limbs,  in  that  from 
a  dozen  to  50  might  ai)pear  in  one  case. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  in  1SG4,  during  Lincoln’s 
administration,  the  whole  region  below  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  from  Georgetown  to  the  branch  was  one  big  cat-tail  swamp, 
Tliousands  of  redwings  nested  there  in  the  spring,  and  one  met 
with  no  trouble  in  finding  the  nests  of  several  species  of  rail,  bittern, 
herons,  marsh  wrens,  and  various  other  birds.  Muskrats  bred  there 
by  the  dozens;  hundreds  of  gulls  and  terns  hovered  over  the  Poto- 
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SkSOR  don  SALVADOR  SOL  M.  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENI¬ 
POTENTIARY  OF  THE  REPUULIC  OF  SALVADOR  IN  WASHINC.TON. 


The  recently  appointe<l  minister  of  Salvador  to  the  United  States  was  olllcially  received  May  3  of  tliis 
year.  Seftor  Sol  was  born  in  the  city  of  Santa  Tccla  in  1877.  In  1888  he  came  to  the  United  States,  cnroll- 
InR  in  Crawford’s  Polytechnic  School  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  concliKlin!;  his  preparatory  studies  in 
lloytt's  School  in  San  Mateo.  Later  he  studie<l  engineering  in  the  Vaiider  .Vaillen  Engineering  School. 
In  1894  he  entered  the  political  life  of  his  country,  returning  later  to  the  United  States,  but  going  back 
to  Salvaflor  to  oversee  bis  coifec  plantations.  At  the  close  of  the  Esc-alona  administration  he  reenterwl 
politics,  and  was  active  in  th"  campaign  through  which  President  Haraona's  election  was  cllectisl,  from 
which  time  he  has  t)cen  one  of  the  most  |>rominent  figures  in  the  public  life  of  the  country.  For  several 
years  he  was  consul  ad  honorem  of  Venezuela  in  Salvador.  He  has  travelc<l  extensively  and  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  political  and  economic  organization  of  the  United  States,  in  which  country 
be  has  formed  many  sincere  friendships. 
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mac,  wliilc  tho  balcl-hoad  eagles  and  ospreys  built  just  ou  the  other 
side  iu  Virginia,  \^^lat  a  bird  and  mammal  group  that  would  have 
made  for  the  present  National  Museum.  Hut,  then,  there  were  no 
baud  cameras  iu  those  days  with  which  to  take  those  scenes,  and  the 
old  daguereotypes  were  never  used  for  such  purposes. 
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;  and  COMMERCE  ; 


ARGENTINA. 


According  to  La  Naciou,  a  daily  uewsjiaper  of  Buenos  Aires,  in¬ 
formation  received  at  Rosario  from  New  York,  is  to  the  effect  that 
United  States  shipowners  hesitate  to  send  their  vessels  to  Rosario 
because  they  have  erroneously  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Parana 
River  is  not  deep  enough  to  permit  the  aseension  of  large  vessels  to 
Rosario.  Due  to  this  mistaken  impression  some  Ihiited  States  ves¬ 
sels  prefer  to  iiidoad  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevi<leo.  That  ocean 
steamers  can  easily  NAVIGATE  THE  PARANA  RIVER  is  shown, 
according  to  the  news])a])er  referred  to,  by  consulting  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  Parana  River  Commission,  whieh  shows  that  the 
ileptb  of  water  varies  from  29  to  34  feet.  Even  in  the  periods  in 
whieh  the  river  is  not  swollen  there  is  more  than  sufficient  depth  to 
accommodate  shijis  of  the  deepest  draft  as  far  as  Rosario.  Captains 
of  Ihiited  States  vessels  which  have  gone  to  Rosario  to  load  wheat 
will  confirm  this  statement. 

The  consul  general  of  the  Argentine  Rejniblic  in  Mexico  has  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Argentine  Government  that,  for  the  jnirpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  (’OMMEIK’E  between  the  two  countries,  he  has  published 
in  the  Mexican  newsjiajiei's  a  comparative  table  showing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  now  imported  into  Argentina  which  could  he  rejilaced  by 
similar  Mexican  products.  Basing  his  calculations  on  Argentine 
statistics  for  1916,  the  consul  general  estimates  that  Mexieo  could 
send  to  his  country  goods  valued  at  !54(),()0(),()()0  annually,  which  is 
the  amount  Argentina  imported  during  that  year  of  the  follinving 
articles:  Coflee  in  the  grain,  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  twine  or  thread  for 
sewing  sacks,  canvas,  agave  fiber,  jute,  najihtha,  unrefined  and  crude 
jietroleum,  jute  sacks,  jute  cloth,  hemp,  chick  jieas,  nuts,  and  heans. 
He  also  believes  that  there  are  numerous  articles  which  Argentina 
could  send  to  Mexico,  especially  since  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail 
Steamship  (\).  is  willing  to  transport  freight  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Mexican  ])()rts  at  the  rate  of  .'J30  ]>er  ton. 
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Official  (lata  show  that  the  EXPORTS  OF  MEATS  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  jirosont  yt'ar  increased  considerably  as  com- 
jiared  with  the  same  p('riod  of  1918.  In  Fehrnary  last  these  exports 
amounted  to  188, .‘153  frozen  wethers  and  512,845  quarters  of  frozen 
lu'ef.  The  exports  from  January  to  Fidiruary,  1919,  consisted  of 
.‘119,151  frozen  wethers  and  1,099,360  quarters  of  frozen  beef. 

The  sanitary  bureau  and  the  hoard  of  jnihlic  works  have  reported 
favorably  upon  the  request  of  the  NATIONAL  PORTLAND 
C'EMENT  FACTORY  of  (\)rdoba  to  allow  its  cement  to  he  used  in 
the  construction  of  Government  works,  and  has  also  rejiorted  favor¬ 
ably  upon  the  request  of  the  Sierra  Rayas  Cement  Co.  to  oflicially 
approve  the  cement  manufactured  by  that  concern. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
are  at  present  seven  PAPER  FACTORIES  in  operation  in  the  Arg(‘n- 
tine  Republic,  four  of  which  are  in  Buenos  Aires,  two  in  Santa  Fe, 
and  one  in  Cordoba.  The  capital  invested  in  these  factories  aggic- 
gates  18,998,000  pesos,  as  follows:  In  buildings  and  grounds, 
4,483,000;  tools  and  machinery,  9,930,000,  and  in  other  values, 
4,235,000.  The  paper  output  in  kilos  in  1916  and  1917  was,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  follows:  Wrapping  paper,  13,162,605  and  5,293,231 ;  news¬ 
print  papc'r,  3,706,375  and  863,710;  paper  for  books  and  works, 
7,386,9.50  and  2,098,590;  and  paper  for  other  us('s,  14,585,804  and 
2,547,807.  The  jiapi'r  manufactured  is  of  a  fine  grade,  but  reci'iitly 
considerable  attention  has  beem  giviui  to  the  making  of  news-print 
paper,  inasmuch  as,  on  account  of  the  war,  it  was  difRcult  to  obtain 
an  im])orted  siqiply.  The  imports  of  news-jirint  paper  during  the 
five  years  from  1907  to  1911  were  92,636,837  kilos,  or  an  annual 
average  of  18,527  metric  tons.  In  the  fiv(‘-year  period  from  1912 
to  1916,  inclusive,  the  imports  of  print  paper  were  137,636,523  kilos, 
or  an  annual  average  of  27,527  metric  tons. 

Ollicial  statistics  showing  the  production  of  MATE  or  Paraguayan 
tea  in  the  Argcmtine  Rejmblic  have  just  Imh'u  published.  In  1917 
there  were  gathered  from  the  Government  tea  fudds  in  Misiones 
1,095,499  kilos  of  this  tea,  and  from  the  tea  fudds  of  judvate  pro¬ 
ducers  1 ,500,000  kilos. 

BOLIVIA. 

According  to  a  law  of  March  6,  1919,  concerning  the  IMPORTA¬ 
TION  OF  FUEL,  imports  of  coal,  crude  petndeum,  wood,  coke, 
anthracite  coal,  and  similar  products  will  be  exempted  from  storage 
charges  when  they  are  forwarded  within  two  days  and  not  lat(‘r 
ri'turned  to  Government  warehouses.  Gharges  will  also  not  be  made 
against  other  articles  im[)orted  for  us(^  on  the  railroad  line's  under  con¬ 
struction  in  the  country,  the  commodities  being  enumerated  by  the 
law  of  December  6,  1910,  or  complementary  lists.  The  materials, 
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liowoviM’,  which  lire  luhnittiMl  free  from  federal  or  municipal  taxes,  to 
1)0  employed  hy  the  railways  already  in  operation,  are  not  exempted 
from  storage  fees. 

The  following  hoard  of  directoi's  was  elected  for  the  term  1919-20 
hy  a  general  meeting  of  tlie  CHAMBER  OF  (X)MMER('E  OF 
LA  PAZ  held  late  in  March;  President,  Seiior  Guillermo  Morris;  vice 
president,  Sehor  Mois6s  Ormachea;  secretary,  Seiior  J.  Adolfo  Gon¬ 
zalez;  and  treasurer,  Se nor  Julio  Alvarez. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Cochahainha  has  recently  amjdi- 
fied  the  dejiartment  of  silk  culture  in  an  effort  to  encouragi'  the 
SILKWORM  INDUSTRY. 

BRAZIL. 

Numerous  and  extensive  FORESTS  are  found  in  Brazil,  the  most 
important  of  which,  due  to  the  enormous  lumher  development  of 
the  last  few  years,  are  the  pine  forests.  From  1910  to  1918  the 
exportation  of  Brazilian  lumber  has  increased  in  a  geometiical  ratio, 
two-thirds  of  these  exports  consisting  of  Parana  ])ine.  According 
to  data  furnished  hy  the  Brazilian  Bureau  of  Information  the  exports 
of  lumher,  which  in  1910  were  valued  at  1,223  contos  (gold  conto— - 
8546.20),  rose  in  1918  to  179,799  tons,  valued  at  21,090  contos.  In 
the  two  yearn  referred  to  the  exports  of  pine  were,  resjiectively, 
2,422,178  kilos,  valued  at  150  contos,  and  152,021,354  kilos,  valued 
at  16,825  contos.  The  best  markets  for  Brazilian  pine  are  Uruguay 
and  the  Argimtiiu'  Republic,  to  which  countries  tliere  were  exported 
in  1918,  respectively,  49,341,057  and  102,680,279  kilos. 

At  tlie  agricultural  and  industrial  exposition  held  recently  in 
Montevideo  Brazilian  manufactured  products  were  awarded  some 
of  the  best  prizes.  Brazilian  manufacturei’s  sent  to  that  exposition 
woven  goods,  hoots  and  shoes,  perfumes,  drugs,  manufactured  iron, 
dyes,  cigai-s  and  cigarettes,  and  pottery.  It  is  helievi'd  that  the 
Argentine  Republic,  as  well  as  Uruguay,  will  prove  to  he  excellent 
markets  for  these  juoducts,  some  of  wliich,  such  as  fruits  and  pre¬ 
serves,  sugar,  coffee,  enameled  ii'on  ware,  glass,  perfumery,  and  lum¬ 
her  already  have  a  considerable  demand  there. 

On  March  11  last  the  official  inauguration  of  the  manufacture  of 
STEEL  hy  means  of  the  Tropend  fuinace  took  place  in  the  war 
amenal  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  steid  produced  at  the  fimt  trial  was  of 
a  superior  quality  and  will  he  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  different 
pieces  for  ship  construction. 

During  the  fimt  two  months  of  the  present  year  the  EXPORTS 
from  Rio  do  Janeiro  aggregated  198,428  packages,  valued  at  9,254 
contos.  Among  the  juincipal  articles  exported  were  lard,  flour,  and 
cassava  beans,  valued,  resiiectively,  at  5,500,  510  and  530  contos. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  hy  Gongress 
to  utilize  during  the  present  year  the  credits  granted  the  department 
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of  agriculture  in  1918  to  import  STOCK  FOR  BREEDING  PUR¬ 
POSES.  lie  has  likewise  been  authorized  to  transport  free  over 
national  and  private  transportation  companies  blooded  animals  for 
breeding  purposes,  as  well  as  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery, 
seeds,  and  fertilizers  acquired  by  breeders  and  agriculturists. 

The  Executive  has  been  authorized  by  congress  to  cede  to  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  to  stockmen’s  associations  of  said  State 
as  well  as  to  companies  that  may  so  desire,  the  necessary  lands 
which  he  may  have  at  his  disposal  near  the  port  of  the  City  of  Rio 
Grande  for  the  establishment  of  PACKING  HOUSES  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  the  COFFEE  produc¬ 
tion  in  Brazil  in  1917-18  amounted  to  17,000,000  sacks,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  22,000,000  sacks  representing  the  world  production 
during  that  year,  which  was  the  largest  on  record  with  the  exception 
of  the  production  of  1906-7  which  amounted  to  23,786,000  sacks,  of 
which  20,190,000  represented  the  output  of  Brazil.  The  United 
States,  where  the  average  annual  consumption  is  10  pounds  per 
capita,  imported  from  Brazil  in  1917-18  coffee  aggregating  744,000,- 
000  pounds. 

The  cultivation  of  HOPS  AND  BARLEY,  which  were  formerly 
imported  from  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  is  rajiidly  ])eing 
developed  in  Brazil,  liarley  is  being  cultivated  in  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  and  in  other  southern  States 
of  the  Rejmblic,  while  recently  its  cultivation  was  begun  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes. 

CHILE. 

The  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  in  its  issue  of  March  27  last,  publishes 
the  observations  of  a  Chilean  gentleman,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  United  States,  on  the  dilhculties  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
COMMERCE  BETWEEN  CHILE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  statement  is  made  that  e.x])orts  of  Ignited  States  merchandise 
to  Chile  are  forwarded  under  extremely  burdensome  conditions 
which  add  enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  goods.  For  instance,  a  pair 
of  shoes  which  sell  in  the  Ignited  States  for  $4.00  bring  in  (’bile  50 
])esos  or  more  (paper  peso  =  about  19  cents).  Nearly  all  of  the  im- 
])orting  merchants  fail  to  order  direct  from  manufacturers  in  the 
I'nited  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ])lace  their  orders  with  United 
States  commission  houses  which  earn  large  profits  on  transactions 
with  their  South  American  customers.  These  commission  houses 
receive  orders,  send  them  to  the  factories  without  stating  for  whom 
the  goods  are  wanted,  obtain  the  merchandise  and  forward  same  to 
Chile.  The  cost  of  the  goods  is  further  increased  by  adding  railway 
freight  to  New  York,  and  consular  fees.  The  gentleman  in  ([uestion 
believes  that  this  could  be  remedied  if  (liilean  merchants  would  deal 
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direct  with  the  factories,  communicate  with  boards  of  trade  of  the 
Ignited  States,  corresjiond  with  industrial  sections  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country,  make  shipments  through  other  ports  nearer  to 
(^hile  than  the  ])ort  of  New  York,  as,  for  example,  Xew  Orleans, 
where  merchandise  could  he  sent  to  (’hile  without  being  subject  to 
the  increased  freight  rates  caused  by  shipjnng  it  via  New  York,  and 
especially  by  establishing  new  lines  of  steamers  to  ph'  between 
New  Orleans  and  southern  ports. 

COLOMBIA. 

According  to  olTicial  statistics,  there  are  1,. *105, 469  OACAO  TREES 
producing  in  the  Province  of  Tumaco  and  2,02.5  cultivators  in  use. 

In  the  middle  of  April  exploitation  of  certain  SILVER,  LEAD, 
AND  ZINC  MINES  in  the  vicinity  of  Ubate,  Department  of  Cundi- 
namarca,  was  begun.  The  mines  are  the  property  of  the  Colombian 
Metallurgical  Co. 

The  Atlantic  Department  Assembly  has  jiassed  a  law  creating  an 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  and  founding  the 
Atlantic  Agricidtural  Society. 

On  April  21,  1919,  a  20-horsepower  GASOLINE  LAUNCH,  to  be 
used  in  mail  service  between  the  port  of  Vanadia  and  the  town  of 
Viento,  on  the  Arauca  River,  was  launched.  It  is  the  first  gasoline 
boat  to  be  employed  on  the  river. 


COSTA  RICA. 

The  PUNTARI]NAS  ICE  CO.  has  been  organized  in  that  port  with 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  ice  on  a  large  scale.  The  enterprise  is 
backed  by  prominent  business  men,  agriculturalists,  and  manufac¬ 
turers. 

CUBA. 

Sefior  Rafael  Martinez  Ibor  has  returned  from  the  United  States, 
where  he  went  to  establish  a  NEW  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  to  ply 
between  the  Ihiited  States,  ('uba,  and  Central  America.  The  vessels 
of  the  new  line  have  been  acquired  by  the  Maritime  Transportation 
Hoard  of  the  United  States  and  will  sail  under  the  flags  of  the  Ignited 
States  and  of  Cuba.  It  is  hoped  that  the  maritime  service  of  ('uba, 
temporarily  interrupted  during  the  war,  will  soon  be  completely 
reestablished.  Among  the  lines  which  are  now  or  soon  will  be 
operating  may  be  included  the  Taya  vessels,  the  ships  of  the  Holland 
Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Key  West  line. 

Due  to  the  enormous  production  of  sugar,  the  manufacture  of 
ALCOHOL  from  molasses  promises  to  be  one  of  the  principal  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  island.  In  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  sugar  40  gallons 
of  molasses  are  produced,  out  of  which  16  gallons  of  alcohol  can  be 
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(listilh'd.  As  the  present  crop  of  sugar  is  estimated  at  4, 000, 000  tons, 
the  importance  of  this  industry  will  be  at  once  seen.  A  considerable 
part  of  (’uban  molasses  is  exported,  but  at  the  present  time  steps 
are  being  taken  to  establish  10  new  distilleries  on  the  island  in  order 
to  distill  tlie  ahudiol  from  a  larger  quantity  of  the  molasses  produced. 
The  exports  of  alcohol  from  ('uba  during  the  last  few  yeai-s  were  as 
follows:  In  1012,  200,. gallons,  valued  at  $r)0,130;  in  101.3,  220,478 
gallons,  valued  at.?.')2,871 ;  in  1014,  173,041  gallons,  valued  at.S31,684; 
in  101"),  418, .523  gallons,  valued  at  S103,0.53;  and  in  1016,  2, .'>70, 329 
gallons,  valued  at  SI ,800,.')3.'). 

The  Koninklijke  Holland  Lloyd  Steamshi|)  ('o.  of  Amsterdam 
have  decided  to  establish  a  LlNhv  OF  VESSKLS  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  freight  and  |)assengers  between  (’oruna  and  llabana. 

WHEAT  ( 'ri/n VATION  has  been  undertaken  in  the  Province  of 
(’amaguey.  The  present  crop  promises  a  good  yield.  Tlie  wheat 
sown  is  of  tlie  class  known  as  buckwheat. 

DOM  INK' AN  UEPCBLIC. 

The  Department  of  Fornento  and  ('ommunications  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  (lovernment  states  that  161  kilometers  of  MAt'ADAM  HIGH¬ 
WAY  between  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Los  Alcarri/.os  have 
been  completed,  as  well  as  .")()  kilometers  of  the  road  between  Monte 
Gristy  and  Santiago.  The  macadam  section  of  the  national  highway 
between  La  Vega  and  Moca  is  being  built  under  contract  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1920.  The  section  between 
Santiago  and  Xavarrete,  which  is  being  constructed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  out  of  macadam  and  gravel,  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  close  of  tlie  present  year. 

The  Departnu'iit  of  Posts  and  Telegraph  advises  that  wireless 
(’OMMrXlCATIOX  is  imw  available  to  the  public  between  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo  ami  Guantanamo,  and  by  cable  from  the  latter 
place  to  the  Lnited  States. 

The  SOCIETY  OF  APICULTUKISTS  recently  met  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the  beekeeping  industry  and 
to  encourage  measures  tending  to  increase  the  production  of  honey 
in  the  Dominican  K(*public. 

.Vt  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Interior  Packing  ('o.,  h(*ld 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  in  Ajiril  last,  the  name  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  changed  to  MIDLAND  PAt'KING  ('(). 

EdADOIl. 

On  February  26,  1919,  64,000  sacks  of  CAtWO,  valiK'd  at  over 
4,000,000  sucres  (sucre  =  SO. 4867  I'.  S.  g(*ld),  wen^  ship|)ed  on  the 
Stcamshif)  Sii iderdizk  from  Guayaipiil  for  Havre.  The  ship  was 
chartered  by  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  New  York  to  receive  the  ship- 
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mont  of  100, 000  quiiitnlos,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  cargo  of 
cacao  that  has  ever  been  shipped  from  the  port  in  one  boat. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  ('hamher  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of 
(iuaya(|uil  announces  tliat  during  the  month  of  March  4,660,(S19 
kilos  of  CA(’A()  were  exported  from  that  port,  of  which  1,736,600 
were  shipped  througli  the  agricultural  association  and  2,024,210 
through  individuals.  Of  the  total  amount  shipped,  2,873,008  kilos 
were  to  go  to  New  ^'ork  and  381,037  to  San  Francisco,  by  which  it  is 
seen  that  the  United  States  received  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  exj)ortation. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  inspection  supcrintenderit  of  the 
(UntAliAY  RAILWAY  concerning  the  work  carried  out  during  the 
month  of  April,  kilometers  34,  37),  36,  37,  and  38  of  the  line  have 
been  embanked  and  are  ready  for  the  rails,  10,().')0  cid)ic  centimeters 
of  earth  liaving  been  excavated  during  the  month  and  four  drainage 
culverts  constructed.  In  February  10  trips  were  made  over  the 
line  by  the  train,  a  total  of  1,210  kilometers  being  travei-sed,  and 
600  tons  of  construction  material  were  hauled,  70  tons  of  miscella¬ 
neous  baggage,  553  first-class  and  1,034  second-class  passengers 
transported,  not  including  workmen  and  employees. 

El  (luante,  of  Guayaepul,  states  that  after  along  period  of  inactivity 
the  TOQUILLA  STRAW  HAT  is  in  great  demand,  and  the  market 
of  Jipijapa,  the  center  of  the  industry,  is  very  busy.  It  is  reported 
that  the  headiiuarters  of  their  manufacture  is  becoming  known  in 
Europe,  where  the  hats  have  heretofore  been  inapjiropriately  called 
“Panama  hats,”  and  “Jipis,”  an  abbreviation  of  “Jipijapa,”  is  now 
being  used  to  distinguish  them. 


According  to  press  information  extensive  work  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  Government  in  the  PLAIN  OF  GUL-1)E-SA('  with  a  view  to 
irrigating  tliis  vast  territory,  where  large  crops  of  sugar  cane  and 
otlier  tropical  j)roducts  could  be  raised. 

HONDURAS. 

The  Honduran  engineer  vSefior  Rid)<*n  Bermiide/.  has  obtained  a 
concession  from  the  federal  government  by  which  he  may  establish 
a  FLOUR  MILL,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  not  less  than  25  barrels 
of  flour  of  200  pounds  each,  in  any  part  of  the  departments  of 
(\)rt<‘s,  Santa  Barbara,  or  (^)pan.  He  may  import  all  the  wheat 
necessary  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation  and  distribute  seed  among 
the  agriculturists  of  the  section,  ac<-ording  to  the  terms  of  his  con¬ 
tract,  in  retunt  for  which  privileges  he  will  encourage  the  development 
of  the  industry  in  th(^  departments  mentioned,  furnishing  the  amount 
of  wheat  seed  the  mayors  of  various  municipalities  estimate  is  needed 
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froo  of  cost  to  the  farmers  for  the  first  two  years  the  concession  is 
in  force. 

A  prospector  from  tlic  United  States  wlio  lias  made  several  explor¬ 
ing  trips  through  Honduras  informs  the  press  that  rich  PETROLEUM 
DEPOSITS  exist  in  the  departments  of  Mosipiitua,  Olancho,  and 
Santa  lisirhara,  which  might  he  profitably  exploited. 

MEXICO. 

Press  rejiorts  state  that  the  RAILWAY  between  the  city  of 
Durango  and  the  port  of  Mazatlan  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  as  construction  has  already  progressed  beyond  the  city  of 
Llano  Grande  and  is  being  pushed  rapidly.  The  line  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  prominent  factor  in  the  development  of  commerce,  mining,  and 
agriculture  in  the  country,  not  only  because  of  the  wealthy  character 
of  the  region  it  traverses  but  more  especially  because  it  will  connect 
the  interior  directly  with  the  port. 

The  fact  that  by  the  middle  of  ^lay  of  this  year  six  companies  had 
been  formed  to  exploit  the  OIL  WELL.S  of  the  central  plateau  in 
the  State  of  Durango  proves  that  there  is  oil  in  the  interior  as  well 
as  on  the  coasts  of  the  American  Continent.  The  latest  concessions 
applied  for  are  for  sections  on  the  El  Faro  ranch  in  the  district  of 
Mapimi,  Durango. 

The  CORN  PRODUCTIOX  of  1918  totaled  1,128,570,535  kilo¬ 
grams,  according  to  reports  made  by  the  governors  and  chambers  of 
commerce  of  the  various  States  to  the  dejiartment  of  agriculture. 

In  1918  the  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  amounted  to 
79,293  tons,  of  which  20,603  were  raised  in  Lower  California,  35,101 
in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  12,506  in  Tepic,  8,250  in  Durango,  410  in 
Jalisco,  912  in  Oaxaca,  618  in  Sinaloa,  605  in  Sonora,  and  588  in 
Veracruz. 

The  RADIO  TELEGRAPHIC  STATION  of  the  port  of  Tampico 
was  ofliciaUy  opened  the  middle  of  May.  The  transmitters  operate 
for  a  distance  of  500  miles  during  the  day  and  2,000  miles  at  night. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  secretaryship  of  industry 
and  commerce  relative  to  the  drilling  of  OIL  WELLS  throughout 
the  Rejiublic,  56  wells  were  drilled  in  the  last  two  months  of  1918. 

The  Mexican  jiress  announces  tliat  the  secretaryship  of  agriculture 
will  foster  the  establishment  of  AGRICULTURAL  COLONIFiS  in 
various  parts  of  the  Republic  by  encouraging  the  small  landholder, 
having  appointed  several  commissions  of  engineers  to  survey  certain 
tracts  of  lands  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  after  concessions  previously 
granted  have  been  annulled. 

With  the  jnirpose  of  encouraging  INDl'STRY,  the  Government 
of  the  State  of  Coahuila  has  exempted  all  factories  and  industrial 
plants  which  may  be  organized  within  its  jurisdiction  from  all  taxes 
and  assessments. 
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A  corporation  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
composed  of  Mexican  and  American  capitalists,  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  Cerro  del  Mercado  IRON  MINES  in  the  State  of  Durango. 

A  PAPER  FACTORY  which  will  utilize  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
banana  so  extensively  grown  in  the  southern  and  southeastern  States 
of  the  Republic  has  been  established  in  Mexico.  The  fruit  of  the  trees 
will  bo  used  for  the  manufacture  of  banana  Hour. 

The  Mexican  press  announces  that  experiments  with  an  ALTTO- 
MATIC  TRAIN  SIGNAL  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  in¬ 
vention,  which  was  made  by  a  Mexican  mechaniciim,  consists  of  a 
manometer  signal  which  may  be  used  with  the  air-brake  system  em- 
ploye<l  on  locomotives,  and  which  acts  in  response  to  pressure  released 
by  a  movable  bar  along  the  track  near  the  places  where  the  dispatcher 
may  need  to  stoj>  a  train  or  diminish  its  speed.  The  device  is  so 
arranged  that  even  in  case  the  engineer  is  not  at  his  post  or  has  failed 
to  comply  with  his  orders,  the  train  is  automatically  stopped  before 
reaching  the  point  of  danger. 

According  to  a  recent  presidential  decree  a  new  COMMERCIAL 
AGENCY  will  soon  be  established  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  pleasing 
results  having  been  obtained  by  such  agencies  already  in  operation 
in  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Barcelona. 

On  May  6,  1919,  the  first  AUTOMOBILE  STAGE  ROUTE  in  the 
Republic  was  opened  between  Iluichapan  and  Tocozautla,  in  the 
State  of  Hidalgo,  a  distance  of  25  kilometers.  The  lino  will  accom¬ 
modate  both  passengers  and  freight. 

NICARAGUA. 

According  to  official  data  the  number  of  TOBACCO  PLANTS 
under  cultivation  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  at  the  present  time 
is  9,061,706. 

Under  a  contract  made  by  the  department  of  fomonto  with  Pedro 
Jose  Cerna  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  grants  to  Senor  Cerna  a 
30-yoar  concession  in  which  to  fish  for  TORTOISE  SHEELS,  CORAL, 
AND  MOTHER-OF-PEARL  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  with  the  condition  that  the  conces¬ 
sionaire  agrees  to  establish  in  the  country  within  the  next  five  years 
one  or  more  factories  in  which  to  prepare  these  products  for  the 
market. 

Under  date  of  March  4  last  Congress  enacted  a  law  providing  for 
the  ADJUDICATION  OF  LANDS  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mesquite 
Reserve. 

Cristobal  Najera  has  obtained  from  the  National  Government  ex¬ 
clusive  permission  to  manufacture  SAFETY  MATCHES  and  sweet 
chewing  gum,  the  latter  to  be  placed  on  the  market  under  the  name 
of  “Cliiclets.”  The  concession  specifies  that  said  articles  are  to  bo 
made  exclusively  from  raw  materials  produced  in  the  country. 
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An  executive  decree  of  March  26  last  prescribes  that  the  requests 
referred  to  in  article  1  of  the  decree  of  January  1,  1918,  concerning 
the  CUTTING  OF  TIMBER  shall  only  he  made  before  the  minister 
of  fomento  (promotion),  and  that  pending  investigations  before  the 
subdelegations  of  the  treasury  should  be  sent  to  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  comduded  there. 

The  Executive  power  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  sell  at 
public  auction  the  RAILWAY  MATERIAL  belonging  to  the  State 
at  various  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic. 

PANAMA. 

A  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  New  Zealand  has  re(iuested 
the  board  of  trade  in  Colon  to  furnish  data  concerning  the  possible 
COMMERCIAL  INTERCHANGE  of  Panama  with  that  country. 
New  Zealand  can  export  to  Panama  frozen  mutton,  butter,  cheese, 
and  apples. 

PARAGUAY. 

With  the  purpose  of  maintaining  cordial  commercial  and  scientific 
relations  between  the  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  guild  and 
foreign  scientific  institutions  which  may  in  any  way  stimulate  the 
commercial  and  professional  development  of  pharmacy  in  the  country, 
the  National  Pharmaceutical  Association  of  Asuncion  has  voted  to 
open  a  PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS  on  May  12,  1919,  to  include  biological,  chemical,  and 
industrial  products;  surgical  supplies;  modern  physical,  chemical, 
and  pharmaceutical  laboratory  appliances,  and  all  modern  apparatus 
used  in  the  pharmaceutical  and  drug  professions. 

PERU. 

The  National  Government  has  appropriated  the  sum  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  HIGHWAY  which  will  connect  the  provinces 
of  Lima  and  Chancay  with  those  of  Cajamarca,  Bolognesi,  Dos  tie 
Mayo,  Huari,  and  Huamilies. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Peruvian  consulate  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  11,009,811  feet  of  OREGON  LUIVIBER,  valued  at  $279,441, 
were  exported  through  that  port  to  Peru. 

The  minister  of  the  treasury  has  notified  the  prefects  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Junfn  and  Loreto  by  telegram  that  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a  RAILROAD  FROM  NINA- 
CACA  TO  THE  PACIHTEA  RIVER,  following  the  natural  route 
along  the  Ucayali  river  and  providing  an  easy  method  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic. 

SALVADOR. 

A  presidential  decree  of  April  14  places  DRY  CHEESE  imported 
from  other  Central  American  countries  on  the  list  of  products  which 
enter  free  of  duty,  thereby  modifying  the  decree  of  January  14,  1916. 
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URUGUAY. 

The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  during  the  month  of_January  of 
the  present  year  included:  imports,  statistical  valuation,  2,470,440 
pesos;  real  value,  4,444,321  pesos;  exports,  statistical  valuation, 
11,090,409  pesos;  balance  in  favor  of  Uruguay,  6,646,088  pesos. 
The  statistical  valuation  of  the  importations  of  January,  1918,  was 
3,403,867  pesos  and  the  real  value  of  the  exports,  7,162,222. 


VENEZUELA. 


According  to  cable  advices  the  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  NEW  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  from  Chilean  and  Colombian  to 
Venezuelan  ports  are  rapidly  assuming  a  definite  form.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile  has  taken  great  interest  in  extending  its  commercial 
relations  with  other  South  American  countries,  and  to  this  end 
proposes  to  send  a  special  commission  to  visit  the  neighboring 
republics. 

A  decree  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Bolivar  of  April  4  last 
provides  for  the  construction  of  a  WAGON  ROAD  from  Ciudad 
Bolivar  to  connect  with  the  highway  which  runs  to  Paragua. 


*  ECONOMICandFINANCIM 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

The  DIVTDENDS  of  tbe  iVnglo- Argentine  Co.  continue  to  increase 
at  each  dividend  period.  Tlie  Southern  Railway  Co.  and  the  Western 
-Railway  Co.  have  just  paid  a  monthly  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  and 
the  -iVnglo-South  American  Bank  has  declared  a  dividend  of  6  shillings 
per  share  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1918.  Tlic  branch 
of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Ltd.)  in  Buenos  Aires  has  been 
notified  by  the  main  office  in  Yokohama  that  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  1,  1918,  the  bank  has  declared  a  dividend  of  12 
per  cent. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Bulletin  the  erroneous  statement  was 
made  that  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  had  opened  a  branch 
in  Cordoba,  Argentina.  It  is  in  Rosario  that  the  branch  has  been 
established. 

BOLIVIA. 

On  March  19  the  President  signed  a  law  concerning  the  COLLEC¬ 
TION  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE,  providing  that  all  revenue  of 
that  character,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  taxes  enumerated  in  the  law. 
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shall  be  collected  by  the  staff  of  the  internal  revenue  and  liquor 
bureau,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  issued  by  the  general 
directorate. 

The  net  receipts  of  the  BOLIVIAN  NATIONAL  BANK  of  La 
Paz  amounted  to  1,558,295  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  $0,4389  U.  S.  gold) 
in  the  second  half  of  1918. 

A  presidential  decree  of  March  10,  1919,  authorizes  the  Bolivian 
National  Bank  to  import  througli  the  national  customhouse  of  the 
north  the  following  denominations  of  BILLS  to  rejilace  those  which, 
now  worn  out,  are  to  be  burned  according  to  legal  procedure:  One 
million  1 -boliviano  bills;  one  hundred  thousand  lO-boliviano  hills; 
fifty  thousand  20-holiviano  bills;  and  thirty  thousand  50-boliviano 
bills. 

BRAZIL. 

The  SPANISH  BANK  of  the  River  Plate  with  headquarters  in 
Buenos  Aires  has  decided  to  maintain  permanently  the  branch  which 
it  opened  some  time  ago  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  bank  has  a  large 
capital  and  numerous  branches  and  correspondents  in  the  Republics 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  River  Plate. 

Decree  No.  13407,  of  January  13  last,  permits  private  persons  and 
companies  which  have  in  their  establishments  manufactured  cloth  or 
raw  material — that  is  to  say,  Brazilian  cotton  or  wool — to  negotiate 
guaranteed  COMMERCIAL  LOANS  with  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decree  referred  to,  the  loans  to  cloth  factories  are 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  Term  not  to  exceed  six  months, 
subject  to  an  extension  for  an  ecjual  period,  when  the  <lebtor  pays  40 
per  cent  of  his  debt;  rate  of  interest,  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance.  The  goods  given  as  security  may  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  borrower,  but  they  must  be  insured.  Loans  will  be  made  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  which,  in  special 
instances,  may  be  increased  to  70  per  cent  if  the  term  fixed  does  not 
exceed  three  months.  For  the  enforcement  of  this  decree  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  issue  a  credit  up  to  the  sum  of  50,000  contos. 

COLOMBIA. 

In  the  city  of  Cali  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  for  the  ])ur])ose  of 
founding  a  BANK  with  a  mortgage  loan  section,  to  be  capitalized 
at  $600,000  gold. 

The  mint  of  Medellin  coined  1,495,710  pesos  gold  in  libras  (libra  = 
$4.86  U.  S.)  and  half  libras  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
])resent  year.  During  1918  the  total  COINAGE  of  the  mint  was 
2,143,812  pesos  gold. 

The  governor  of  the  de])artment  of  Cundinamarca  has  been 
authorized  by  the  departmental  assembly  to  contract  a  LOAN  of 
$5,000,000  gold  for  the  extension  of  the  La  Sabana  Railroad  and 
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the  construction  of  electric  trolleys  in  the  dejiartment.  According 
to  press  rejiorts  tlie  Northeast  Railway  Co.  has  obtained  a  LOAN 
of  .S6, 000, 000  gold  in  the  Xbiited  States  to  be  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  jirojected. 

In  the  years  1915  to  1918,  inclusive,  the  National  Government 
l)aid  82,049,557  gold  for  INTEREST  ON  THE  FOREIGN  DEBT. 

The  governor  of  the  dejiartnient  of  Caldas  has  negotiated  a  LOAN 
of  .8500,000  gold  with  the  banks  of  Manizales  for  the  com])letion  of 
the  Caldas  Railway. 

In  the  middle  of  Ajuil  a  BRANCH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  .MER¬ 
CANTILE  BANK  was  ojiened  in  Manizales,  cajiital  of  the  dejiart- 
ment  of  Caldas. 

With  the  ])ur])ose  of  covering  the  amount  of  the  jiresent  deficit 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Re])ublic  a  LOAN  of  .84,000,000  gold  has  been 
launched,  to  which  the  creditors  of  the  Government  who  wish  to 
exchange  their  notes  for  those  of  the  public  debt  will  be  subscri])ers. 
The  new  issue  will  consist  of  treasury  notes  jiayable  to  the  bearer, 
of  1,  2,  5,  10,  25,  and  50  jieso  denominations,  which  will  be  received 
at  par  in  any  payment  made  into  the  national  treasury,  and  for 
their  amortization  there  will  be  set  aside  the  jrroduct  of  stam])  issues 
and  rlocumentary  papers.  The  Government  will  grant  2  jier  cent 
annual  interest  to  the  bearer,  payable  montldy  when  due. 

On  Mardi  29,  1919,  the  contract  for  the  exjloitation  of  the  OCEAN 
SALT  DEPOSITS  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  owned  by  the  Government, 
was  awarded  at  public  bidding  to  Sres.  Cortissoz,  Correa  &  Co.,  of 
Barranquilla,  in  accordance  with  the  jrroceedings  authorized  by 
law  63  of  1917.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  con¬ 
tractors  guarantee  to  the  Government  a  minimum  annual  receijit 
from  the  jiroduct  of  the  mines  of  .8400,000  gold,  advancing  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  exjdoitation  of  the  mines.  They  also  advance  a 
sjiecial  loan  of  $230,000  gold  at  10  per  cent  annual  interest  in  sight 
drafts  against  London  institutions,  and  fix  the  jirice  jier  bag  of  salt 
weighing  62  i  kilograms. 

The  President  has  issued  a  deci’ee  ])ostponing  the  delivery  of  the 
500,000  pesos  authorized  by  law  58  of  1918  to  be  exjiended  on  the 
highway  from  Cucuta  to  Magdalena  until  further  notice  of  the 
National  Government.  The  sums  set  aside  for  other  Pl'BLIC 
WORKS  are  divided  in  the  following  manner:  For  the  completion  of 
the  Sarare  road,  100,000  jiesos;  for  the  southern  highway  in  Narino, 
50,000  pesos;  for  the  sanitation  of  Puerto  Colombia,  25,000  pesos; 
for  repairs  on  the  Barranquilla  customhouse,  100,000  jiesos;  for  the 
Tolima  Railway,  100,000  pesos;  for  initiating  construction  work  of 
workmen’s  houses,  100,000  pesos;  aid  to  the  jiublic  works  in  the 
dejiartment  of  the  Cauca,  40,000  ])esos;  for  the  aqueduct  of  the  port 
of  Buenaventura,  25,000  pesos;  for  an  agricultural  exposition  in 
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commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Boyaca,  15,000 
j)esos;  for  construction  on  the  Puerto  Wilches  Railway,  120,000 
jiesos;  for  the  Pizarra  highway  in  Boyaca,  30,000  pesos;  for  canal 
works  in  Bogota,  100,000  pesos;  for  the  Avenue  San  Pedro  Alejandrino 
and  other  public  works  of  the  department  of  the  Magdalena,  100,000 
))esos;  for  the  Puerto  Colombia  aqueduct,  237,000  ])esos;  for  the 
Puerto  Colombia  hotel,  63,000  pesos;  for  the  Cartagena-Barranquilla 
highway,  200,000  pesos;  for  rejiarations  to  the  La  Po])a  Castle  in 
Cartagena,  20,000  pesos;  for  the  jiurchase  of  rails  for  the  Puerto 
Wilches  Railway,  80,000  jiesos;  and  for  the  Honda  highway,  be¬ 
tween  the  Upper  and  Lower  Magdalenas,  30,000  jiesos.  The  total 
sum  to  be  expended  is  therefore  1,535,000  pesos  gold. 

COSTA  RICA. 

In  the  President’s  Message  it  was  announced  that  the  CUSTOM¬ 
HOUSE  RECEIPTS  IN  THE  YEAR  1918  totaled  1,165,937 
colones  (colon  =  $0,465  U.  S.  gold),  or  47  per  cent  less  than  in  1917, 
distributed  as  follows:  Through  the  customhouse  of  San  Jose, 
437,001  colones;  Limon,  323,889;  Puntarenas,  348,993;  and  Sixaohi) 
56,055.  In  1917,2,637,617  colones  were  received,  or  1,471,679  more 
than  in  1918. 

The  receipts  of  the  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  in  1918  were  894,072 
colones,  and  the  cost  of  exploitation  700,808  colones,  leaving  net 
receipts  of  193,264  colones  in  favor  of  the  Government  treasury,  as 
against  76,869  colones  of  the  preceding  year. 

CUBA. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors  in  London,  adopted  May  16 
last,  a  2  per  cent  dividend  of  the  UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  CUBA 
has  been  declared  out  of  the  profits  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1919. 

Under  a  law  of  May  6  last  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made 
with  which  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  CART  ROAD  from  Nuevitas 
to  Camagiiey,  via  the  town  of  Minas. 

On  May  4,  1919,  the  building  erected  by  the  SPANISH  BANK 
OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA  for  its  branch  office  in  Union  do  Reyes 
was  opened  for  business. 

ECUADOR. 

The  press  of  Guayaquil  announces  that  a  commission  of  English 
bankers  is  expected  in  the  port  city.  The  commission  is  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  National  Government  for  a  LOAN  OF  100,000,000 
SUCRES  (sucre  =  $0.4867  U.  S.  gold)  to  be  used  in  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  all  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway,  in  the  pajunent  of 
the  respective  coupons,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  internal  debt, 
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the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  railroad  lines  under  construction 
in  the  Republic  at  present. 

On  December  31,  1918,  there  were  27,248,980  sucres  IN  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  in  the  country,  in  the  following  denominations:  Gold, 
5,381,288  sucres;  silver,  3,244,475;  and  hiUs,  18,623,217  sucres.  Of 
the  latter,  8,211,000  sucres  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Ecuador, 
7,105,551  by  the  Agricultural  Bank,  3,062,279  by  the  Bank  of 
Bichincha,  518,140  by  the  Bank  of  Azuay,  a  total  of  18,896,970;  hut 
of  this  amount  273,753  remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  banks,  leaving 
in  circulation  the  amount  stated. 

The  rate  of  exchange  on  DRAFTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  PANAMA,  which  was  fixed  by  the  President  at  205  per  100, 
has  been  modified  by  the  Government  to  215  per  100. 

GUATEMALA. 

El  Guatemalteco  announces  that  as  a  result  of  the  payment  of  the 
annual  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  before  it  fell  due,  the  GUATE- 
ALVLAN  BONDS  rose  6  points  on  the  London  Exchange  in  less  than 
two  months,  being  quoted  higher  than  those  of  other  countries  which 
carry  higher  interest. 

In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  central  post 
office  and  national  telegraph  and  telephone  building  in  Guatemala 
city,  the  President  issued  a  decree  April  12  of  this  year,  establishing 
a  RECONSTRUCTION  TAX  of  two  “reconstruction  stamps,”  121 
and  25  centavos  in  denomination.  The  former  is  to  he  attached  to 
every  letter  and  package,  whether  registered  or  not,  sent  through 
the  postal  offices  of  the  Republic,  for  either  local  sendee  or  othenvise, 
while  the  25-centavo  stamp  is  to  he  attached  to  all  telegraphic  or 
cable  messages  sent  through  the  Government  offices,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  rates  of  telegraphic  transmission.  The  stamps  will  he 
sold  in  a  hank  to  ho  designated  by  the  Secrotar\’  of  the  Treasury. 

On  April  22  the  legislative  assembly  passed  the  law  which  provides 
that  every  hank  in  the  country  will  set  aside  the  sum  of  10,000,000 
pesos  of  a  new  issue  of  notes,  representing  national  currency,  for  a 
fund  to  he  called  the  AGRICULTITRAL  AND  FINANCING  LOAN 
FUND,  the  fund  to  he  resen'cd  exclusively  to  lend  money  at  interest 
to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  country  and  to  pei-sons  who  were  injured 
by  the  recent  earthquakes,  for  the  purpose  of  reconstruction,  after 
compliance  with  the  customary  formalities.  Interest  on  the  fund 
will  he  collected  at  4  per  cent  annually,  and  the  loans  will  he  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

MEXICO. 

The  NATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  for  public  administration  in 
the  fimt  four  months  of  the  present  year  totaled  30,514,840  pesos, 
distributed  as  follows:  Legislation,  1,187,425  pesos;  executive  ad- 
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ministration,  336,190;  judiciary,  221,059;  ministry  of  state,  474,135; 
foreign  relations,  257,897;  treasury,  5,212,096;  war,  7,458,269;  agri¬ 
culture,  529,513;  communications,  1,454,713;  industry,  396,676;  uni¬ 
versity  department,  391,480;  comptrolling  department,  441,523; 
department  of  sanitation,  223,572;  national  attorneys’  fees,  62,966; 
su{)plies,  527,214;  and  military  supplies  (quartermasters’  depart¬ 
ment),  11,340,109  pesos. 

According  to  the  (Maims  and  Indemnities  Commission,  which  has 
heen  in  operation  for  about  one  year,  9,342  (’LAIMS  had  been  ])re- 
sented  before  the  beginning  of  May  of  the  present  year,  of  which 
1,278  are  still  under  consideration,  5,745  have  been  adjudged,  1,380 
approved,  and  939  settled.  The  total  amount  of  claims  presented 
up  to  the  present  is  43,375,856  pesos,  the  majority  having  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mexican  citizens. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  Mav  13,  1919,  a  previous  law  creating  a 
SPECIAL  TAX  ON  ALL  ClliSSES  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
was  annulled,  so  that  newspa|)er  announcements,  theater  and  com¬ 
mercial  signs,  etc.,  are  now  freed  from  the  tax. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  period  for  the  COLLECTION  OF  CLAIMS  allowed  by  the 
Commission  of  Public  Credit  of  the  Republic  has  heen  extended, 
under  a  law  of  Januarv  20  last,  until  June  30,  1919. 

The  amount  of  the  NATIONAL  REVENUES  in  March,  1919, 
aggregated  114,520  cordobas. 

Under  a  decree  of  March  3  last  congress  enacted  a  law  prescribing 
that  the  FISCAL  YEAR  he  from  July  1  to  June  30,  inclusive,  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  J.  &  AV.  Seligman  &  Co.,  the  Corporation  of 
Foreign  Bondholders,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  following  changes  in  the  financial  plan: 
(a)  That  a  copy  of  the  budget  he  delivered  to  the  National  Bank  of 
Nicaragua  on  or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  and  (/>)  that  the  surplus 
he  determined  once  only,  by  reason  of  this  change,  within  a  month 
from  June  30  of  the  present  year,  and,  in  future,  within  a  month 
from  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Said  decree  also  provides  that  the 
expense  budget  of  Januarv  2,  1919,  shall  continue  in  force  until 
December  31  of  the  present  year. 

PANAMA. 

A  law  of  December  30,  1918,  authorizes  the  Executive  to  secure 
by  appointment  or  contract  a  FISCAL  AGENT,  either  national  or 
foreign,  to  which  end  he  will  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  agent  referred  to  will  submit  a  detailed 
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report  on  the  hnaneial  conditions  of  the  Repidilic,  togetlier  with  a 
statement  of  the  internal  and  foreign  debt,  and  the  present  revenues 
of  the  country  and  their  sources.  It  will  he  the  duty  of  the  agent 
to  cooperate  in  preparing  the  budget  and  the  fiscal  laws,  to  inspect 
the  accounting  system  which  obtains  in  the  Republic,  see  that  the 
laws  concerning  same  arc  complied  with,  and  to  aid  in  the  settlement 
of  accounts  and  claims  having  their  origin  in  the  different  offices  of 
the  Government. 

PARAGUAY. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  REGEIPTS  AND  EXPENDI- 
TLTIES  OF  THE  MUNIGIPALITY  OF  ASUNGION  for  the  year 
1918;  Receipts,  5,950,326  pesos;  expenditures,  6,314,138  pesos, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  373,812,  caused  largely  by  the  aid  the  munici- 
])ality  extended  to  indigents  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza. 

In  1918  the  POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  RECEIPTS  showed  an 
increase  of  203,000  pesos  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  budget  passed  for  the  period  between  October  1,  1917,  and 
June  30,  1918,  and  which  remained  in  force  until  December  31,  1918, 
anticipated  an  annual  deficit  of  5,000,000  pesos  paper  and  100,000 
gold,  approximately,  but  according  to  the  report  of  the  general 
treasury  there  was  a  SURPLUS  of  4,703,634  pesos  paper  during  the 
15  months. 

The  NATIONAL  REChRPTS  for  the  fiscal  period  from  October  1, 
1917,  to  December  31,  1918,  totaled  1,182,424  pesos  gold  and 
64,398,185  pesos  paper,  of  which  914,975  gold  and  36,524,151  paper, 
or  more  than  half,  were  received  through  the  customhouses. 

The  INTERNAL  DEBT  of  the  nation  amounted  to  2,044,783 
pesos  gold  and  33,133,445  paper  on  December  31,  1918. 

On  December  31,  1918,  the  EXTERNAL  DEBT  of  the  Republic 
totaled  5,612,701  pesos  gold,  distributed  as  follows:  (a)  London  loan 
1871-72,  3,454,212  pesos  gold;  (ft)  Argentine  National  Bank  Loan, 
68,227;  (c)  loan,  law  of  November  27,  1912,  2,090,261  pesos  gold. 
During  1918  the  sum  of  272,282  pesos  gold  amortization  fund  was 
paid. 

According  to  the  latest  presidential  message  the  OFFICE  OF 
EXCHANGE  has  a  capital  of  1,394,356  pesos  gold  and  1,017,211 
pesos  paper. 

The  loans  granted  by  the  AGRICULTURAL  BANK  of  Asuncion 
in  1918  for  agricultural  projects  and  allied  industries  totaled  2,475,903 
pesos  paper  and  1,245  pesos  gold;  amortization  paid  in  the  year, 
4,485,034  pesos  paper  and  1,245  pesos  gold;  and  interest  received, 
1,122,397  pesos  paper.  The  bank  has  a  capital  of  24,590,097  pesos 
paper,  which  is  utilized  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the 
country. 
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PERU. 

On  April  1,  1919,  a  SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT  was  established  in 
the  Lima  hraueh  of  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  London,  in  which  deposits 
may  he  made  from  1  sol  upward,  at  5  per  cent  annual  interest. 

By  law  No.  3083  of  1918  concerning  the  DELIVERY  OF  GOLD 
TO  THE  SITPERVISORY  BOARD,  the  national  congress  provides 
that  the  order  stated  in  article  2  of  law  No.  2776,  to  deliver  all  avail¬ 
able  gold,  shall  he  extended  to  apply  to  all  hanks,  whether  specified 
by  the  law  or  not,  referring  not  only  to  the  gold  on  liand,  but  also  to 
all  that  which  may  enter  the  country  while  law  No.  2776  is  in  force. 
The  surrender  of  the  gold  is  independent  of  its  issuance  and  the 
supervisory  I)oard  will  give  checks  in  jiayment  for  it.  The  new  law 
amplifies  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  in  article  14  of  law 
No.  2776  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Ignited  States  Goyern- 
ment  whereby  interest-hearing  notes  or  bonds  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
ITiited  States  may  he  deposited  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in 
case  the  United  States  Government  contracts  to  return  the  deposits 
at  par  in  gold  when  the  prohibition  on  gold  exportation  has  been 
removed.  It  further  jirovides  that  the  Peruvian  Government  may 
not  purcliase  such  bonds  without  the  previous  signing  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  containing  these  stipulations.  The  delivery  of  silver  money 
through  banks  is  also  regulated,  and  the  amount  of  gold  coin  that 
may  be  carried  out  of  the  country  by  an  individual  is  limited  to  10 
pounds  (Peruvian  pounds  =  -84.8665  loiitcd  States  gold). 

The  municipal  council  of  Lima  has  voted  the  creation  of  NEW 
EXCISE  TAXES  and  the  increase  of  certain  of  the  former  rate. 

URUGUAY. 

The  FIRST  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  ECONOMIC  AND 
COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION  held  its  sessions  in  Montevideo  Jan¬ 
uary  28  to  February  8,  1919,  as  previously  announced.  Official  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  following  countries  were  in  attendance:  Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  lYuguay,  and  Venezuela.  A 
partial  realization  of  the  important  work  accomplished  in  the  10 
regular  sessions  of  the  congress  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
summary  of  the  resolutions  passed : 

ECONOMIC-COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION.— 1.  To  make  known 
to  American  governments  and  companies  the  desire  of  the  congress 
that  steamship  lines  be  established  between  the  Americas.  2.  To 
encourage  the  consumjition  of  American  products  in  the  two  conti¬ 
nents.  3.  To  recommend  the  taking  of  a  general  and  industrial  cen¬ 
sus  in  all  the  countries  of  America  in  1920  and  every  tenth  year 
thereafter.  4.  To  advise  the  allowance  of  a  preference  to  domestic 
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capitalists  in  railway  concessions,  reserving  rights  of  intervention 
and  rate  revision.  5.  To  devote  especial  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  highways.  6.  To  encourage  the  holding  of  an 
international  American  technical  conference  with  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  uniform  methods  of  classifying  merchandise.  7.  To  re¬ 
quest  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington  to  reprint  the  commer¬ 
cial  nomenclature  with  the  revisions  introduced  in  customs  tariffs 
up  to  the  present  time.  8.  To  advise  that  parcel  post  charges  he 
fixed  and  collected  at  the  time  of  forwarding;  that  declarations  as 
to  contents  made  at  foreign  post  offices  be  considered  a  bill  of  lading, 
every  party  using  the  system  to  jiresent  a  written  declaration  in  the 
form  and  under  the  conditions  stipidated  by  the  respective  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  various  countries.  9.  To  recommend  the  consideration 
of  international  tariffs  to  the  governments  represented  at  the  con¬ 
gress,  with  a  view  to  making  systems  uniform  and  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  American  products.  10.  To  encourage  the  protection  of 
international  means  of  communication  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  American  nations.  11.  To  recommend 
that  American  governments  jieriodically  appoint  specialists  to  study 
natural  resources  and  the  most  satisfactory  method  for  tlieir  devel¬ 
opment.  12.  To  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural  forests  by 
every  possible  means  and  to  plant  artificial  ones,  regulating  their  ex¬ 
ploitation  for  industrial  purposes.  13.  To  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  colleges  or  departments  of  economic  expansion  in  the  colleges 
of  economic  sciences,  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  economic  and 
commercial  branches,  that  the  study  and  practical  solution  of  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  may  be  intensified  in  the  effort  to  cement  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  commercial  friendship.  14.  The  comparison  of  the  work  of  insti¬ 
tutes  and  departments  of  economic  expansion,  so  that  problems 
studied  in  different  countries  may  be  compared  and  corrected.  15.  To 
advise  the  creation  of  ministries  of  commerce  and  industry,  stock 
raising,  and  agriculture  in  the  countries  of  the  continent  which  have 
not  yet  such  departments.  16.  To  express  the  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  congress  that  the  transcontinental  railroads  umler 
construction  be  finished  immediately.  17.  To  recommend  to  the 
American  governments  the  importance  of  the  revision  of  their  laws 
and  treaties  concerning  coastwise  trade  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
economic  and  commercial  exchange  in  th)}  continents.  18.  To  en¬ 
courage  the  creation  and  development  of  Industrial  fishery  schools 
and  derivative  industries  for  social  and  economic  purposes.  10.  To 
recommend  the  study  of  commercial  treaties  in  force  among  the 
American  nations.  20.  To  ask  the  Governments  of  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  submit  to  the  second  congress,  to  bo  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
their  most  perplexing  problems  in  transportation,  tariffs,  and  cus¬ 
toms  duties  applicable  to  their  principal  exports.  21.  To  distribute 
propaganda  material  among  public  schools  of  the  continents.  22.  To 
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oncourage  the  establishment  of  permanent  international  museums  of 
natural  history  connected  with  the  business  colleges  of  the  various 
countries.  23.  To  encourage  the  holding  of  periodical  expositions 
and  fairs  in  which  natural  products  as  well  as  manufactures  shall  he 
displayed. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. — 24.  To  recommend  as  necessary  the 
establishment  of  uniform  standards  to  regulate  contracts  on  inter¬ 
national  consignments  of  merchandise,  inviting  the  Pan  American 
High  Commission  to  inaugurate  the  movement.  25.  To  advise  the 
American  governments  to  adopt  measures  for  the  regulation  of  expo¬ 
sitions,  as  authorized  by  the  diplomatic  convention  signed  in  Berlin 
in  October,  1912.  26.  To  recommend  the  creation  of  permanent  ex¬ 
position  commissions  presided  over  by  the  proper  minister.  27.  To 
recommend  the  following:  (a)  To  require  only  the  customhouse  mani¬ 
fest  and  invoice  as  consular  documents;  (h)  to  adopt  as  models  the 
manifests  and  formula  of  invoices  approved  by  the  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  American  States  of  Buenos  Aires  and  by  the 
Pan  American  High  Commission;  (c)  to  abolish  consular  visaing  of 
the  bill  of  lading  and  certificate  of  origin;  (d)  to  reijuire  only  four 
copies  of  the  consular  invoice,  allowing  the  shipper  to  procure  others 
by  means  of  a  minimum  number  of  every  copy;  (c)  to  make  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  weights  and  measures  according  to  the  metrical  decimal  sys¬ 
tem;  (/)  to  make  out  the  consular  invoice  in  both  the  language  of  the 
country  of  origin  and  that  of  destination;  (g)  to  limit  the  consular 
fees  to  the  cost  of  services  rendered  in  so  far  as  possible;  (h)  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  collection  of  fees  for  legalizing  consular  invoices  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  referred  to  in  the  document. 
28.  To  recommend  that  consular  ofiicials  be  invested  with  all  au¬ 
thority  practicable.  29.  To  advise  that  the  title  of  consul  be  applied 
only  to  those  officers  in  office — not  to  consuls  elect  or  honorary. 
30.  To  recommend  that  graduates  of  official  institutions  of  commer¬ 
cial  instruction  be  given  the  preference  in  appointments  to  con¬ 
sulates  as  commercial  attaches  and  trade  advisers.  31.  To  recom¬ 
mend  that  consuls  be  required  to  make  trips  to  the  countries  they 
represent  at  specified  inteiwals,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress 
being  made  by  their  countries.  32.  Resolved,  (a)  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  arbitration  be  approved  and  adopted  in  solving  questions 
which  may  arise  between  merchants  whose  countries  are  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  when  contracts  are  of  an  international  char¬ 
acter;  (b)  that  the  coneention  concerning  international  commercial 
arbitration  agreed  upon  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  be  adopted;  (c)  to  recommend  laws  requiring 
that  commercial  differences  of  an  international  character  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  the  arbitral  tribunal  to  act  in  the  country  in  which 
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the  contract  in  question  is  to  be  carried  out  or  where  the  goods 
which  occasioned  the  controversy  are  held. 

CRfilDITS. — 33.  To  suggest  that  all  time  sales  be  accompanied  by 
hills  of  exchange,  or  such  other  paper  or  document  payable  to  order 
as  is  in  use  in  the  countries  involved.  34.  To  recommend  that  na¬ 
tional  hanks  discontinue  the  system  of  direct  credit,  adopting  hank¬ 
ing  rediscount  as  a  means  of  limiting  and  regulating  credits.  35.  That 
private  and  direct  communication  he  established  among  American 
hanking  institutions  to  facilitate  exchange  of  commercial  informa¬ 
tion.  36.  The  congress  completely  indorses  the  efforts  of  Counsellor 
Octavio  Moratd  concerning  legislation  on  checks,  recommending 
(a)  that  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  Conference  of  The  Hague  of 
1912  be  adopted  concerning  laws  governing  checks,  hut  only  in  so  far 
as  is  strictly  related  to  the  nature  of  the  negotiable  paper  to  he  issued 
against  a  bank  and  paid  by  it,  within  every  country;  (6)  that  regula¬ 
tions  be  made  in  response  to  problems  presented  by  the  conference 
in  regard  to  national  laws  or  to  be  resolved  by  contracting  States; 
(c)  that  a  sight  draft  on  a  bank  drawn  in  foreign  countries  be  consid¬ 
ered,  according  to  uniform  laws,  a  check,  and  treated  as  such  as  to 
its  circulation,  negotiability,  etc.,  the  laws  now  in  force  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  the  persons  drawing  the  money  to  remain  in 
force;  (d)  that,  since  a  sight  draft  drawn  by  a  bank,  or  on  a  bank 
represents  a  medium  of  payment  and  exchange  of  money  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  rather  than  an  instrument  of  credit,  the  stamp  tax  on  them 
shall  be  levied  with  reference  to  the  tax  required  .by  a  check.  37.  It 
was  voted  to  recommend  that  the  American  States  incorporate  in 
legislation  the  curtailing  of  the  circulation  of  checks  within  their 
national  frontiers,  allowing  international  circulation  of  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  38.  It  was  recommended  that  the  proposal  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  high  Commission  of  Buenos  Aires  concerning  uniform  legis¬ 
lation  be  accepted  in  regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  with  the  exceptions 
inserted  by  the  Uruguayan  delegation,  as  approved  by  the  confer¬ 
ence.  39.  It  was  recommended  that  the  International  High  Finan¬ 
cial  Commission,  and  through  it  the  national  commissions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Republics,  consider  the  treatise  of  Prof.  Lorenzen  on  bills  of 
exchange  (Lex  locis  contractus). 

INTERCONTINENTAL  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.— 40.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  international  American  bureau  of  labor  in  Montevideo  was 
recommended.  41.  The  teaching  of  various  methods  of  cooperation, 
such  as  certain  members  on  programs  and  the  organization  of  bu¬ 
reaus  of  information  in  the  commercial  high  schools  of  America,  was 
recommended.  42.  To  recommend  to  the  governments  represented 
at  the  conference  the  lowering  or  removal  of  taxes  levied  upon  coop¬ 
erative  societies.  43.  To  recommend  to  national  banks  the  reduction 
of  interest  charged  cooperative  societies.  44.  To  recommend  to  the 
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pormanont  commission  the  study  of  intercontinental  works  on  politi¬ 
cal  economy.  45.  To  request  the  American  Governments  to  study 
the  industries  of  ever}’'  countr}",  their  productive  capacity,  the  quality 
of  their  products,  the  matter  of  credits,  etc.  46.  To  leave  to  the  next 
coiifjress  the  study  of  the  measures  which  the  American  nations 
should  undertake  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  most  effective  means  for 
the  economic  juid  social  progress  of  their  peoples.  47.  To  recommend 
to  the  permanent  commission  and  proper  delegates  the  means  for  at¬ 
taining  American  economic  and  commercial  expansion.  48.  To  ad¬ 
vise  the  removal  of  customhoi’sc  duties  on  fish,  vegetables,  and  raw 
fruit  shipped  for  consumption. 

COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION. — 49.  To  declare  necessary  the 
incorporation  of  courses  in  American  comparative  economy  and  cus¬ 
tomhouse  legislation — the  latter  to  be  a  part  of  consular  preparatory 
courses — recommending  the  publication  of  the  economic-financial  his¬ 
tory  of  their  respective  countries  and  make  same  available,  to  the 
jiresent  seminaries  of  eceuiomic  investigations  or  to  commercial  high 
schools.  50.  To  encourage  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students 
among  higher  institutions  of  commercial  instruction.  51.  To  recom¬ 
mend  the  signing  of  international  agreements  in  favor  of  reciprocal 
recognition  of  the  titles  or  degrees  conferred  by  commercial  colleges, 
for  the  granting  of  scholarships  and  for  the  exchange  of  professors. 
52.  To  delegate  the  permanent  commission  created  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  compile  the  legislation  of  the  American  States  with  reference 
to  commercial  instmetion,  which  will  be  advised  by  a  commission  of 
professors  and  technical  experts,  with  a  view  to  proposing  plans  and 
programs  of  instruction  in  accord  with  the  following  proposition: 
Commercial  instruction,  which  presupposes  previoi’s  primary  train¬ 
ing,  is  divided  into  three  groups — (a)  elementary  instruction,  depen¬ 
dent  or  independent;  (b)  secondary  instruction;  (c)  higher  instruc¬ 
tion.  These  three  groups  will  include  (a)  the  formation  of  commer¬ 
cial  aids,  etc.;  (b)  preparation  for  a  broad  commercial  career;  (c)  fur¬ 
nish  economic,  financial,  an^  commercial  data  and  prepare  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  industrial  duties,  insurance,  and  consular  actuaries, 
etc.  53.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  establishing  cultural 
studies  of  two  grades — one  limited  to  the  first  and  second  class  of 
commercial  studies,  and  the  other  applicable  to  the  third  group. 
54.  To  leave  the  consideration  of  women’s  instruction,  as  presented 
by  the  National  Commercial  Institute  of  Lapaz,  Bolivia,  to  the  per¬ 
manent  commission.  55.  To  recommend  that  the  study  of  commer- 
cfal  geography  be  separated  from  that  of  economy  in  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  commercial  instruction,  where  such  steps  have  not  already 
been  taken,  and  that  the  study  of  commercial  geography  be  begun 
in  primary  schools;  to  recommend  the  oi^anization  of  periodical  as¬ 
semblies  for  preparing  commercial  and  economic  geographical  text- 
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books  for  ovory  country,  the  prize  works  to  be  exchanged.  56.  To 
recommend  the  creation  of  bureaus  of  bibliography  and  information, 
independent  of  or  in  connection  with  seminaries  or  iiistitutions  of 
investigation  existent  or  to  be  founded  in  America,  with  the  widest 
exchange  of  economic,  financial,  and  commercial  data.  57.  To  rec¬ 
ommend  the  legal  recognition  of  professions  in  which  diplomas  are 
granted  by  institutes  of  higher  commercial  instruction,  in  commer¬ 
cial,  civil,  and  administrative  branches.  58.  To  authorize  the  term 
mercologia  to  replace  merciologia,  the  branch  the  object  of  which  is 
to  give  a  scientific  basis  to  commercial  studies.  59.  To  recommend 
the  intimate  connection  between  mercologia  and  the  study  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  customhouse  legislation,  commercial  geography,  etc.  60.  To 
recommend  that  the  appointment  of  customhoi  se  inspectors  be  given 
to  graduates  of  schools  of  higher  commercial  instruction,  in  view  of 
the  technical  and  financial  duties  involved.  61.  The  bestowal  of  a 
prize  to  be  known  as  the  “Pablo  Fontaina  Commercial  Branches 
Prize”  to  pupils  of  higher  commercial  schools  is  recommended. 

CONSULAR  COURSES. — 62.  To  recommend  that  candidates  for 
the  diplomatic  career  be  graduates  of  official  institutions  of  higher 
commercial  instruction,  or  selected  by  competitive  contest.  63.  That 
in  case  contests  are  not  required  as  a  basis  of  determining  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates,  those  who  present  such  diplomas  he  given  prefer¬ 
ence.  64.  To  recommend  the  creation  of  offices  of  commercial 
attaches  in  the  legations,  with  franking  and  other  privileges  enjoyed 
by  diplomatic  officials. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  ANNITITIES.— 65.  To  recommend  to 
the  Governments,  and  through  them  to  institutions  or  American  sta¬ 
tistical  offices,  the  organization  of  a  systematic  method  of  annual 
demographic  reports  of  the  general  trend  of  population  in  order  to 
be  able  to  initiate  the  preparation  of  tables  of  vital  statistics  within 
a  short  time,  headquarters  of  the  international  office  of  demographic 
statistics  to  be  in  every  capital  of  the  various  American  Republics. 
66.  The  creation  of  an  international  office  of  demographic  statistics 
with  headquarters  at  Santiago  cle  Chile. 

SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES.— 67.  To 
establish  general  welfare  courses  in  preparatory  schools  and  hold  lec¬ 
tures  on  commercial  ethics  in  institutes  or  higher  schools  of  commerce, 
which  will  be  presided  over  by  competent  professors. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSIONS. — 68.  To  create  a  permanent  interna¬ 
tional  commission  with  headquarters  at  Montevideo,  and  a  delega¬ 
tion  in  every  American  country,  to  recommend  the  holding  of  subse¬ 
quent  conferences  and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  same. 
69.  To  appoint  a  commission  whose  duties  are  prescribed  in  the  law 
of  July  5,  1918,  as  follows;  (a)  To  communicate  the  motions  carried 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  (b)  to  publish  the  report  of 
the  congress. 
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VENEZUELA. 

In  1918  the  IlECEIPTS  FROM  RAILWAY  LINES  extending  into 
the  interior  of  Venezuela  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Maracaibo  were 
(in  holivares)  as  follows:  Tachira  Railway,  1,242,735;  La  Ceiba  Rail¬ 
way,  980,826;  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Railway,  266,789.  (Bolivar  = 
$0,193.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 

CHILE. 

On  March  28  last  an  ad  referendum  treaty  between  Chile  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  establishment  of  a  PEACE  COMMISSION, 
charged  with  solving  such  disputes  as  may  arise  between  the  two 
countries  which  can  not  be  settled  diplomatically,  was  signed  in 
Santiago.  The  contracting  parties  agree  that  all  disputes,  regardless 
of  their  nature,  which  may  arise  between  them,  after  direct  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  for  their  solution  have  been  exhausted,  except 
those  whose  settlement  has  been  obtained  through  existing  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  two  countries,  shall  be  submitted  for  investigation 
and  report  to  an  international  permanent  commission,  it  being 
agreed,  furthermore,  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  during 
the  said  investigation  and  before  the  respective  report  has  been 
made.  The  commission  is  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  which 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows;  Each  Government  shall  choose  one 
member  in  its  own  country  and  another  member  from  a  third  coun¬ 
try’,  the  fifth  member  to  be  selected  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  both 
governments,  it  being  understood  that  he  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of 
either  of  the  two  countries  in  interest.  The  commission  shall  be 
appointed  within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Should  any  question  arise  which  can  not  be  solved  by  direct  negotia¬ 
tions,  it  must  be  submitted  immediately  to  the  commission  which 
may  spontaneously  and  by  unanimous  consent  offer  its  services  for 
such  negotiation.  In  case  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  believes 
that  the  interests  affected  by  the  controversy  which  is  to  be  considered 
are  not  properly  those  of' the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  Australian  Union,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  the 
South  African  Union,  and  Newfoundland,  said  Government  may 
substitute  in  place  of  its  member  another  person  selected  from  a  list 
furnished  by  each  of  the  self-governing  dominions.  The  report  of 
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the  commission  shall  he  issued  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  tho 
commencement  of  the  investigation  unless  this  term  is  shortened  or 
extended.  The  parties  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  controversy  after  the  report  has  been 
submitted.  The  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  five  years,  and,  in 
addition,  for  12  months  after  its  denouncement. 

VENEZUELA. 

Under  date  of  September  9,  1918,  through  a  communication  of  its 
minister  in  Caracas,  the  Government  of  France  advised  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Venezuela  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  CONVENTION 
OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  of  February  9,  1902.  The 
convention  will,  therefore,  expire  on  September  10,  1919,  provided 
no  extension  is  effected  in  the  meantime. 


ARGENTINA. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  representatives  from  some  countries  have 
stated  that  they  are  not  so  organized  as  to  permit  theiii  to  issue  the 
IMMIGRANTS’  CERTIFICATES  referred  to  in  decrees  of  April  26 
and  October  3,  1916,  concerning  proofs  of  good  conduct  and  the 
industrious  habits  of  persons  who  emigrate  to  Argentina,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  under  date  of  March  31  last,  decided  that  the 
judicial  certificates  required  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  April 
26  may  he  substituted  by  other  documents  issued  by  the  proper 
authorities  showing  the  identity,  good  conduct,  and  industrial 
aptitude  of  the  immigrant.  Until  new  rules  and  regulations  are 
issued,  the  proper  Argentine  officials  will  deny  entrance  to  immigrants 
comprised  in  the  prohibitions  of  laws  817,  7029,  and  9143,  bearing 
in  mind  the  provisions  of  article  1  of  the  decree  of  April  26,  1916. 
On  legalizing  the  documents  of  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  immi¬ 
grants,  Argentine  consuls  shall  require  the  documents  referred  to  in 
article  1  of  said  decree,  and  in  addition  a  signed  and  sealed  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  party  in  interest. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  issued,  under  date  of  April  2  last, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  duties  of  the  INSPECTOR  OS' 
MEATS  and  products  intended  for  export  or  for  consumption  within 
zones  under  national  jurisdiction.  These  rules  and  regulations  cover 
the  different  cases  that  may  arise.  The  general  stock  bureau  is 
charged  with  their  compliance  and  enforcement. 
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OniLK. 

Under  law  .‘1:179  of  May  10,  1918,  a  RETIREMENT  STATE 
RAILWAY  SAVINGS  ASSOC'IATION  was  founded  and  com¬ 
menced  operations  on  July  1  last.  Tiie  object  of  the  savings  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  establish  a  retirement  and  social  funil  for  railway 
employees,  encourage  voluntary  ami  social  aid  savings  and  the 
development  of  societies  which  have  for  their  object  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of 
employees  and  their  families.  The  ol)ligatorv  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  shop  and  contract  hands,  salaried  em])loyees  who  have 
been  in  the  service  one  year,  ami,  in  general,  all  emjiloyees,  workmen, 
and  laborers  who,  without  specifically  belonging  to  the  classes  men¬ 
tioned,  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  association.  The  funds  of  the 
association  consist  of  5  per  cent  of  the  salaries,  wages,  ami  fees  of  its 
members.  After  5  per  cent  of  the  salaries  and  fees,  and  one-half 
mill  of  the  gross  receipts  from  traffic  and  other  sources  of  the  general 
retirement  fund  have  been  accumulated,  the  retirement  board  shall 
determine  the  percentage  of  annual  jirofits  to  be  credited  to  the 
different  individual  accounts. 


COLOMBIA.  ; 

The  INCOME  TAX  LAW,  No.  .'SG  of  1918,  has  been  motlified  by 
presidential  decree  of  April  11,  1919,  to  provide  that  native  or 
naturalized  citizens  residing  in  the  country  or  whose  legal  residence 
is  in  the  country,  and  who  receive  an  income,  or  native  or  natural¬ 
ized  citizens  whose  residence  is  tiot  wdthin  the  country  but  who 
receive  an  income  from  goods  or  capital  in  Colombia,  will  pay  the 
following  annual  tax:  (a)  per  cent  on  incomes  from  capital  invested  ; 
(h)  '2  per  cent  on  incomes  from  personal  or  real  property  ex])loited 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  ow'iiers;  and  (c)  1  ])er  cent  on  incomes 
derived  from  labor  or  industry  of  persons  alone. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  NEW  PP^NAL  (’OI)p]  fixed  by  Law'  No.  I.*)  of  November  .30, 
1918,  went  into  effect  on  April  1 1  of  the  present  year.  It  is  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  that  w'hich  had  been  in  force  for  approximately  40  years. 

CUBA. 

A  law  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  January 
18  last  rejicals  the  law  of  August  3,  1918,  establishing  OBLIGATORY 
MILITARY  SPvRVICE,  wdth  the  exception  of  articles  40  and  44  of 
said  law.  Likewise  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  relating  to  the  enforcement  and  execution  of  the  law  in  (piestion 
are  also  repealed.  Laws  and  orders  issued  prior  to  the  law'  of  obliga¬ 
tory  military  service  remain  in  f(»rce.  Amnesty  is  granted  to  viola- 
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tors  of  the  repealed  law  and  to  persons  conviote<l  of  crime  and  mis¬ 
demeanors  committed  for  the  purpose  of  evadin*;  obligatory  military 
service  l)efore  December  31,  1918,  except  crimes  against  ]>ersons, 
honor,  and  property  that  are  not  punishable  under  articles  435  and 
436  of  the  Penal  Code. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Executive  order  No.  278,  promulgated  on  April  4,  1919,  treats  of 
the  EMIGRATION  OF  LABORERS,  and  prescribes  that  until  April 
1,  1921,  it  is  prohibited  without  express  authority  of  the  Executive 
power — (a)  For  anyone  to  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  laborers  to 
leave  the  country  for  employment  abroad  by  means  of  the  offer,  gen¬ 
eral  or  specific,  of  any  material  consideration  or  compensation;  and 
(b)  for  any  vessel  to  undertake  a  voyage  from  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  transport  laborers 
for  employment  abroad  in  countries  of  which  such  laborers  are 
not  citizens  or  subjects,  or  in  which  they  have  no  domicile  or 
residence.  Violations  of  this  order  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  .SI 00  nor  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  The  fines  in  the  latter  case 
shall  constitute  a  lien  on  such  vessel  and  on  any  property  of  its  owner 
or  agent  and  the  imprisonment  shall  be  imposed  on  the  owner  or 
agent  thereof. 

On  April  7  last  the  Executive  power  promulgated  order  No.  280, 
creating  a  DOMINICAN  TARIFF  COMMISSION,  with  headquarters 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  composed  of  a  chairman,  four  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  secretary.  The  commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  examine  and  make  use  of  the  statistical  and  other  data  compiled 
by  the  general  receiver  of  Dominican  customs  relating  to  imports 
and  exports  and  tlie  application  of  the  existing  tariff  thereto.  The 
commission  will  consult  with  and  invite  suggestions  from  the  general 
receiver  of  Dominican  customs,  importers,  exporters,  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties,  and  may,  in  its  discretion,  liold  special  sessions  for 
discussion  on  debatable  points.  In  order  that  the  business  interests 
affected  may  have  as  much  time  as  possible  in  which  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  revised  tariff,  the  commission  is  directed  to  submit  its 
report  not  later  than  September  1,  1919,  in  such  form  tliat  the  new 
tariff  may  be  published  not  later  than  October  1,  1919,  to  become 
operative  on  .January  1,  1920.  The  sum  of  $6,000  is  made  available 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

HAITI. 

On  April  23,  1919,  the  Moniteur,  the  Haitian  official  gazette,  pub¬ 
lished  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  PUBLIC  HYGIENE 
as  provided  by  the  law  promulgated  in  February  hist.  By  enft)rcing 
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these  rules  in  the  most  rigid  manner  the  public  health  board  look 
forward  to  an  early  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  tlie 
Republic. 

NICARAGUA. 

Under  a  law  enacted  by  congress  on  February  25  last  CURRENTS 
AND  NATURAL  WATERFALLS  capable  of  producing  a  greater 
power  than  25  horsepower  can  not  be  alienated.  The  executive 
power,  however,  may  lease  same  for  a  stated  consideration  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  35  yeai-s,  provided  the  lease  is  approved  by 
congress. 

On  F'ebruary  21  last  congress  passed  a  law  concerning  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  AND  IjABORERS  under  the  terms  of  which  there  arc 
established  in  all  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Republic  agricultural 
judges  appointed  by  the  supreme  court.  These  judges  will  have 
jurisdiction  in  minor  actions  relating  to  agriculture,  rural  enter¬ 
prises,  stock,  construction  works,  domestic  service,  and  contracts 
with  artisans. 

PANAMA. 

On  January  27  last  a  law  w'as  enacted  concerning  the  PRODI^C- 
TION  AND  SALE  OF  LIQUORS.  Under  this  law  the  distillation 
and  refining  of  alcohol  extracted  from  cane  sugar  of  not  less  than  35° 
Cartier  is  free.  Exported  alcohols,  those  intended  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  those  of  40  or  more  degrees  Cartier  which  have  been 
denatured,  are  free  of  taxes.  Establishments  in  wdiich  liquors  are 
sold  by  retail  must  pay  in  Panama  and  Colon  a  monthly  license  of 
1.50  balboas.  In  the  other  capitals  of  the  provinces  this  license  is  50 
balboas,  and  in  the  capitals  of  districts  30  balboas. 

The  FIREMEN’S  INSURANC^E  LAW  at  Panama  and  Colon  was 
promulgated  on  January  2  last.  Under  this  law  the  Executive  is 
authorized  to  pay  the  sum  of  2,000  balboas  to  the  heirs  of  any  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Panama  and  Colon  firemen’s  organizations  who 
die  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

A  law  of  January  7  last  amends  in  part  the  FISCAL  CODE.  The 
most  important  change  consists  in  the  inhibition  placed  on  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  members  of  the  cabinet,  membeis  of  con¬ 
gress,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  attorney  general  to 
become  sureties  in  favor  of  employees  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  national  treasury. 

On  January  20  last  the  law  concerning  concessions  for  the  explora¬ 
tion  and  exploitation  of  minerals  was  promulgated.  According  to 
this  law'  the  President  may  make  with  natural  and  juridic  persons 
contracts  based  on  the  following  terms:  (a)  Exclusive  rights  for  10 
yeai-s  to  explore  mines  within  specified  zones;  (b)  ownership  in  the 
mines  discovered  by  the  concessionaire,  as  well  as  the  rights  which  the 
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present  laws  concede  to  the  owners  of  mijios  in  territories  adjacent 
thereto;  (c)  exemption  for  a  certain  nnmher  of  years  from  national 
and  municipal  taxes;  {d)  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  issue 
and  maintain  in  force  sanitary  rules  in  the  mining  zones,  and  a  police 
force  maintained  hy  the  concessionaires;  (e)  the  free  use  of  streams 
and  waterfalls;  and  (/)  the  regard  by  the  concessionaire  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  amended  NATIONAL  LOTTERY  LAW  was  promulgated  on 
January  27  last.  ITnder  this  law  the  lottery  receipts  will  ])referably 
be  given  to  the  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  the  insane  asylum,  and  the 
lazaretto.  The  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  is  prohibited  in  the 
Republic. 

On  December  26,  1918,  the  law  AMENDING  THE  CONSTITU¬ 
TION  was  published.  This  law  abolishes  the  death  penalty;  pre¬ 
scribes  that  any  person  may  exercise  any  honest  calling  or  occupation ; 
that  the  election  of  President  shall  be  by  direct  vote;  and  that,  he-/ 
ginning  with  1924,  elections  of  deputies  shall  he  held  t'very  four  years. 

PARAGUAY. 

In  order  to  standardize  the  method  of  collection  of  CONSIT.AR 
FEES  the  following  regulations  were  adopted  by  law  No.  9486,  which 
went  into  effect  April  15,  1919:  (1)  The  consular  officials  may  not 
receive  customs  duties  other  than  the  proper  documentary  stamps 
which  arc  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading;  and  (2)  the  documents  which 
because  of  the  lack  of  evaluation  are  sent  without  such  proper  stamps 
must  be  marked  “A  reponer”  (To  be  filled  out),  and  they  shall  be 
presented  and  filled  out  in  the  internal-revenue  offices,  as  this  for¬ 
mality  is  necessary  for  their  acceptance  in  the  customhouses. 

PERU. 

By  legislation  of  December  30,  1918,  effective  January  9,  1919, 
article  278,  the  second  half  of  article  53  and  the  last  clause  of  article 
95  of  the  PENAL  CODE  were  modified;  articles  284,  285,  288,  and 
289  abrogated;  and  article  70  of  the  Penal  Judicial  Proceedings  Code 
modified. 

URUGUAY. 

As  a  safety  measure,  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  March  27 
passed  a  law  concerning  the  CARRYING  OF  WEAPONS,  in  which 
the  arms  the  use  of  which  is  prohibited  are  enumerated,  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  penalties,  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  carry 
arms  are  set  forth,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  he 
carried  are  stated. 

On  March  26,  1919,  the  President  promulgated  a  DEt'REE  which 
provides  that  high  public  officials  shall  not  have  any  private  interests 
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in  busiju‘ss  matters  that  are  to  come  liefore  the  legislative,  jiulieinl,  or 
other  governmental  departments.  The  jirohihition  applies  to  the 
President,  the  ministers,  secretaries,  sul)secretaries,  and  other  ofli- 
cials.  Should  any  such  oflicial  deem  his  jiersonal  intervention  nec¬ 
essary  to  defend  his  private  rights,  a  sjiecial  public  authorization  will 
be  reiiuired. 

By  a  law  of  Ajiril  7  article  333  of  the  CONSULAfi  ftEGlTLATIONS 
was  modified  to  read  that  every  owner  of  merchandise  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bill  of  lading,  which  may  not  contain  lists  of  goods 
belonging  to  more  than  one  shipper.  In  case  the  assignee  he  a  rnari* 
time  agent,  a  bank  or  banking  agency,  a  customhouse  clearing  officer, 
commission  agent,  or  other  person  who  docs  not  make  a  practice  of 
selling  goods,  the  merchandise  will  be  considered  to  require  as  many 
vouchers  and  bills  of  lading  as  there  were  ci;stomhor.se  transfers  in¬ 
volved  in  its  shipment. 


.PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
~  andEDUCATION;  “ 


CHILE. 

The  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPME.NT  OF  CHILIAN,  cajdtal 
of  the  progressive  jirovince  of  Nuble,  has  lieen  finite  noticeable  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few'  years.  There  are  now'  in  operation  in  Chilian  four 
Lyceums,  one  lor  males  and  thiee  lor  females.  The  lyceum  for  males 
and  one  of  the  lyceums  for  females  are  Govfa'nment  institutions, 
while  tw'o  of  the  lyceums  for  females  are  private  schools.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  is  given  to  the  education  of  girls,  instruction  being 
given  in  the  classics  and  cs])ecially  in  social  science,  the  courses  being 
jiatterned  after  the  modern  European  system.  The  Government 
school  for  girls  has  more  than  300  jiupils.  Fourteen  courses  aie 
available,  three  of  w'hich  are  preparatory.  The  Pedagogical  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Girls,  w'hich  was  founded  in  1912,  gives  great  attention  to 
scientific  studies,  as  w'ell  as  to  the  moral,  social,  and  artistic  instruc¬ 
tion  necessary  to  fit  its  pupils  for  university  courses  and  for  home  and 
social  duties.  This  institution  has  more  than  250  matriculates.  The 
American  Lyceum  for  Girls,  founded  in  1898,  is  conducted  along  the 
most  modern  lines,  instruction  being  given  in  the  sciences,  the  clas¬ 
sics,  and  moral  and  artistic  education.  This  institution  has  an  able 
corps  of  professors  and  a  library  containing  more  than  3,000  volumes. 
Courses  are  given  in  music,  j)ainting,  and  a])])lied  and  domestic 
sciences.  In  1918  this  institution  had  more  than  200  jmpils. 
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Statistics  published  in  A])ril  last  on  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
CHILE  show  that  in  1917  there  were  8,772  schools  in  operation  in  the 
Republic,  3,014  of  which  were  Government  jirimary  schools,  359 
private  jirimary  schools  suhventioned,  S7  j)rivate  jirimary  schools 
not  suhventioned,  149  secondary  and  special  Government  schools, 
112  secondary  and  special  private  schools  suhventioned,  32  secondary 
and  special  private  schools  not  suhventioned,  12  Government  high 
schools,  1  private  suhventioned  high  school,  and  6  private  nonsuh- 
ventioned  high  schools.  The  Government  jmmary  schools  were 
attended  by  350,836  jiupils,  the  jirivate  suhventioned  schools  by 
52,174,  and  the  private  nonsubventioned  schools  by  8,581.  The 
teaching  force  of  the  Government  high  and  elementary  schools  num¬ 
bered  6,739  persons,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  including  salaries, 
hoard,  etc.,  was  16,749,597  pesos  (peso,  currency,  =$0.19),  or  an 
average  per  school  of  5,598  pesos,  or  49  pesos  per  student.  The  sub¬ 
ventions  for  private  primary  schools  aggregated  568,475  pesos.  In 
1917  there  were  15  normal  schools  with  a  corps  of  391  teachers  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Republic.  The  students  of  the  normal  schools  numbered 
1,937,  ol  which  728  were  males  and  1,209  females.  The  Government 
secondary  schools  were  attended  by  29,883  pupils,  the  suhventioned 
secondary  schools  by  10,923,  and  the  nonsubventioned  secondary 
schools  by  6,789.  There  were  in  operation  42  lyceums  for  males  and  45 
for  females,  the  former  having  900  and  the  latter  739  professors.  In 
the  special  schools  of  the  Government  the  matriculation  during  the 
year  was  as  follows:  Commercial  schools,  3,002;  agricultural  schools, 
488;  mining  school,  177;  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  440;  professional 
schools  for  girls,  4,825;  institute  of  physical  education  and  technical 
school,  317;  conservatory  of  music,  1,196;  deaf  and  dumb  school,  87; 
manual  tiaining,  1,428;  special  army  schools,  807;  marine  school,  875. 
The  Government  expended  on'  these  schools,  772,331  pesos,  ])lus 
331,073  pesos  in  the  form  of  subventions.  The  Government  schools 
devoted  to  higher  education  had  3,990  pupils,  of  which  851  were 
women.  The  private  schools  instructed  only  721  men.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  conferred  in  1917  the  following  degrees  and  titles: 
Architects,  46;  dentists,  186;  pharmacists,  236;  civil  engineers,  207; 
physicians,  327;  State  professors,  341;  licentiates  in  medicine,  201; 
bachelors  of  law,  1,237;  licentiates  of  law,  899;  mathematicians,  662; 
and  bachelors  of  literature,  4,524 ;  or  a  total  of  9,217  titles  and  degrees. 

COLOMBIA. 

Sres.  Bcrnab6  Riveros,  Marco  A.  Vidales,  and  Daniel  Uribe  have 
been  elected  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary,  respectively  of 
the  organizing  board  of  the  STUDENT  ASSEMBLY  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Bogota,  August  7,  1919,  in  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  battle  of  Boyaca. 
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Recent  rulings  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce  modify 
the  curriculum  of  the  AGRICITI.TURAL  AND  STOCK  RAISING 
SECTION  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  of  Bogota,  making  the 
course  cover  five  years. 

The  University  of  the  Cauca  has  established  a  MACHINE  SHOP 
and  opened  it  for  operation.  The  workshoj)  is  equipped  with  all 
the  modern  machinery  and  apparatus  necessary  for  whatever  work 
may  be  presented  to  it,  and  it  is  expected  to  give  a  theoretical  and 
practical  education  to  the  sons  of  workmen  who  are  desirous  of 
learning  a  trade. 

COSTA  RICA. 

In  1918  fully  300  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  30,000  pupils  and  a  staff  of  1,500  teachers,  were  in  operation  in 
the  Republic.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  teachers  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  circuit  inspections,  supervision  of  institutions,  and  con¬ 
ducting  special  classes  in  the  various  establishments. 

VACATION  CLASSES  have  been  organized  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  technical  training  to  tcaidiers  and  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exchange  methods.  It  is  expected  that  this  system  will 
tend  toward  the  standardization  of  instruction  throughout  the 
country. 

CUBA. 

A  recent  Executive  decree  authorizes  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  the  INSTITUTE  OF  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  lands  now  occupied  by  the  local  sanitary  office. 

From  the  bequest  of  $600,000  made  by  Cayetano  Incl&n  for  a 
SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  in  Habana,  $48,000  has  been 
expended  in  acquiring  a  site  for  the  erection  of  the  school  building. 
The  new  school  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Silesian  Fathei's,  an  organi¬ 
zation  perfectly  equipped  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  bQ(|ucst. 

Under  date  of  April  1  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued 
rules  and  regulations  governing  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS,  the 
Spanish  text  of  which  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  April  28, 
1919. 

MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  Geological  Society  has  agreed  upon  the  conditions 
for  the  establishment  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  MINING  ENGINEERING, 
founded  upon  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
are  the  best  of  their  class  in  the  world. 

In  an  assembly  of  lawyers  and  men  of  letters  versed  in  interna¬ 
tional  law,  held  in  Mexico  City  early  in  May  of  this  year,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  MEXICAN  ACADEMY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
was  adopted.  The  institution,  like  analogous  bodies  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  has  as  its  object  the  study  of  alf  problems  of  international 
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character,  and  ])articiilarly  those  relating  to  Mexico  and  tlie  other 
American  nations.  There  will  he  three  classes  of  mein])ers  of  the 
organization-  honorary,  active,  and  corresponding. 

PARAGUAY. 

During' the  year  19 IS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  to  the  number  of  1,015 
were  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  including  rural  and  graduate 
schools  of  the  capital,  besides  72  private  schools,  or  a  total  of  1,087, 
employing  1,607  teachers  (463  men  and  1,144  women),  of  whom  140 
were  employed  in  private  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  (1918)  60  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS,  15  men  and  45  women,  were  graduated.  The  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  totals  268,  of  whom  64 
are  men  and  204  women. 

During  1918  a  total  of  756  students  were  registered  in  the  SCH(X)LS 
OF  SECONDARY  INSTRUOPION  under  the  supervision  of  54 
professors. 

The  following  statistics  illustrate  the  increase  in '  enrollment  in 
UNIVERSITIES  in  the  country  during  1918;  Registration  in  the 
College  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences,  13  professors  and  132  pupils; 
College  of  Medical  Sciences  (first  year),  2  professors,  43  students; 
Law  School,  6  professors,  32  students;  School  of  Pharmacy,  7  pro¬ 
fessors  and  16  students;  and  School  of  Obstetrics,  2  professors  and  24 
students;  a  total  of  30  professors  and  252  students. 

The  National  Government  will  establish  an  EXPERIMENTAL 
LABORATORY  AND  INSTITUTE  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  in  the  near 
future  with  funds  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  current  budget. 

During  1918  the  MILITARY  INSTITIfPE  graduated  seven  pupils, 
who  immediately  entered  the  army  with  the  corresponding  ranks. 

The  SCHOOL  OF  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY,  which  is  under  the 
same  supervision  as  the  military  institute,  has  graduated  two  classes, 
the  members  of  which  immediately  went  into  the  service  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  first  seven  as  employees  in  Government  offices  and  the 
latter  five  to  complete  their  practical  training  in  State  offices. 

PERU. 

In  response  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Navy  for  tech¬ 
nically  trained  oflicers  in  directing  the  operations  of  warships,  the 
President  issued  a  decree  April  8  creating  a  NAVAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  for  the  training  of  officers.  The  following  subjects  will 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  curriculum:  (a)  Artillery;  (b)  torpedoes 
and  mines;  (c)  electricity;  (d)  radiotolegraphy ;  and  (c)  pilotage, 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  training  in  navigation,  signaling, 
rigging,  military  and  naval  regulations,  and  technical  studies  in  special 
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branches  for  different  individuals.  At  present  the  school  will  be 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  submarine  base. 

The  official  opening  of  the  FINE  ARTS  ACADEMY  was  held 
in  its  quarters  on  San  Idelfonso  Street  in  Lima  on  April  15.  Cla.sses 
in  drawing  and  painting,  and  lectures  on  aesthetics,  the  history  of 
art,  archaeology  and  anatomy  will  be  given. 

SALVADOR. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  departmental  board  and  the  Commission 
of  Education  of  Santa  Ana,  a  SCHOOL  for  rural  school  teachers  was 
opened  in  the  city  on  April  6,  in  which  instruction  will  be  given  by 
lectures  on  methods  of  carrying  out  the  official  program  of  public 
instruction. 


ARGENTINA. 


Early  in  April  bust  work  was  commenced  on  the  CERVANTES 
THEATER,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Cordoba  and  Liberty  Streets, 
Buenos  Aires.  The  construction  of  this  theater  is  due  to  the  initiative 
of  the  celebrated  Spanish  actors,  Diaz  dc  Medina  and  wife,  who 
planned  a  theater  embodying  to  a  remarkable  degree  a  representation 
of  the  dramatic  and  spiritual  genius  of  the  Spanish  race.  The  theater 
is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  plays 
and  for  the  development  of  the  dramatic  art  of  the  Spanish-American 
countries  along  lines  outlined  by  the  artist  referred  to.  The  theater 
will  have  a  capacity  for  1,750  persons. 

As  the  result  of  an  expedition  to  Mount  Aconcagua  made  a  short 
time  ago  by  a  number  of  Buenos  Aires  explorers,  who  ascended  the 
mountain  to  an  altitude  of  6,850  meters,  or  200  meters  less  than  its 
highest  elevation,  the  ARGENTINE  ALPINE  CLUB  of  Buenos 
Aires  was  organized  on  March  7  last.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  club  is  to  study  the  Andean  Range  in  detail. 

The  Executive  power  has  issued  a  decree  granting  a  concession  to 
the  Siemens-Schubert  Co.  to  operate  commercially  for  their  exclusive 
profit  for  a  period  of  30  years  a  powerful  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 
STATION  capable  of  communicating  direct  with  central  Europe. 
The  station  will  have  400  kilowatts  power  according  to  the  system  of 
continuous  waves,  produced  by  high  power,  Telefunken  machines, 
of  a  length  of  10,000  or  more  meters.  The  tariffs  arc  to  be  approved 
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by  tbo  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  tariffs  in  force  between 
Argentina  and  Germany  sliall  be  two-thirds  less  than  the  present 
cable  rates.  The  concession  referred  to  docs  not  imply  a  monopoly 
nor  any  special  privilege  whatsoever. 

On  April  2  last  there  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  an  exhibit  of  plans 
of  the  ARGENTINE  ROWING  CLITB’S  building.  These  plans 
were  examined  by  a  jury  appointed  by  the  Gentral  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  The  first  awaril  was  made  to  Ezequiel  M.  Real  de  Azua  and 
Miguel  Madcro. 

BOLIVIA. 

A  newspaper  of  La  Paz  announces  that  a  NEWSPAPER  IN 
AYMARA,  the  Inca  dialect,  is  soon  to  appear  in  that  city,  directed 
by  Senor  Felipe  Pizarro,  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  teacher 
among  native  tribes,  becoming  proficient  in  their  language.  He  will 
call  the  paper  “Aru  Wiyiri,”  which,  freely  translated,  means  “dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.” 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  provided  that  the  DIREC¬ 
TORS  OF  LIBRARIES,  MlTSEl^MS,  physical  and  chemical  labora¬ 
tories  be  required  to  give  satisfactory  security,  approved  by  the 
district  curator  and  the  prefect  of  the  department  to  protect  the 
property  in  their  custody.  The  security  is  to  consist  of  a  bond  of 
10,000  or  15,000  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  $0.4389  U.  S.  gold)  in  the 
case  of  ilirectors  of  libraries  and  museums,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  institutions  in  their  charge;  and  of  2,000  bolivianos  for  professors 
in  charge  of  laboratories. 

On  May  18,  1919,  the  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS  AND  DEPU¬ 
TIES  ordered  by  presidential  decree  of  March  11,  of  this  year,  was 
held, 

A  short  time  ago  the  bones  of  a  MAMMOTH  PREHISTORIC 
ANIMAL  were  discovered  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  city  of  Oruro, 
at  a  depth  of  approximately  3,900  meters.  The  bones  form  a  part 
of  the  cranium  and  humerus  of  an  extinct  mammal  known  as  the 
mylodon,  belonging  to  the  Edentate  group,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Mineralogical  Museum  in  the  School  of  Engineers.  In  1841  a 
complete  skeleton  of  the  animal,  measuring  nearly  4  meters  in 
length,  was  found  on  the  pampas  near  Buenos  Aires  and  purchased 
by  the  Surgeon’s  Museum  of  London. 

BRAZIL. 

In  April  last  Bernardo  Vanders  van  Rensellaer^  a  New  York  lawyer, 
visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  branch  LAW 
OFFICE  of  the  firm  of  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost  &  Colt  of  New  York 
(’ity. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  municipal  bureau  of  statistics 
the  number  of  VEHICLES  in  1918  in  .Rio  de  Janeiro  in  use  for  freight 
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ami  passorifjor  service  was  11,758.  There  were  in  the  city  2,243  pas¬ 
senger  automobiles,  1,284  of  which  were  for  hire  and  959  belonged  to 
private  persons,  as  compared  with  1,342  for  hire  and  681  belonging  to 
private  persons  in  1917. 

On  May  3  last  the  Brazilian  CONGRESS  opened  its  sessions.  Dr. 
Delfim  Moran,  the  Vico  President,  who  has  acted  as  President  since 
the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Rodriguez  Alves,  delivered  a  message  to 
the  congress. 

CHILE. 

Lieut.  .(Vrmando  Cortmez  Mujica,  of  the  Chilean  army,  made  on 
April  5  last,  anniversary  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Naipo,  a  FLIGHT 
OVER  THE  ANDEAN  .RANGE,  thereby  repeating  the  famous 
areonautic  feat  made  by  the  Chilean  lieutenant,  Godoy,  a  few  months 
prior  to  the  date  mentioned.  A  Bristol  machine  of  100  horsepower 
was  used,  and  the  distance  from  Santiago,  Cliile,  to  Mendoza,  Argen¬ 
tina,  was  covered  in  an  hour  and  17  minutes.  The  maximum  alti¬ 
tude  reached  was  4,000  meters.  Lieut.  Cortinez,  who  was  born  in 
1893,  entered  the  Chilean  army  in  1908,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
instructor  of  the  first  aviation  company  of  the  army  of  Chile. 

Tlie  Chilean  delegation  which  took  part  in  the  third  contest  of 
the  SOUTH  AME.RICAN  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  held  in  Montevideo 
in  April  last,  won  the  cup  “iVmerica.”  This  is  the  second  time  that 
an  award  of  this  kind  has  been  made  to  Cliilean  athletes. 


COLOMBIA. 

The  general  directorate  of  telegraphs  has  recently  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  installation  of  a  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Valle  del  Cauca,  by  which  the  city  of  Cali  is  to  have 
direct  service  with  Cartago  through  Palmira,  Cerrito,  Guacari, 
Buga,  San  Pedro,  Bugalagrande,  Tulu6,  San  Vicente,  Roldanillo, 
Cordoba,  and  Boquerdn  del  Dagua. 

By  presidential  decree  of  April  5,  1919,  section  9  of  the  NATIONAL 
POLICE  is  created,  to  consist  of  70  men  detailed  to  San  Andres  and 
Providencia  Islands. 

One  of  the  oldest  captains  on  Colombian  waters  has  published  a 
MAP  OF  THE  MAGDALENA  RIVER,  in  which  the  navigable 

course  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries  are  accurately  defined  and 
ports,  toMTis,  and  fuel  stations  indicated. 

With  a  view  to  reorganizing  the  MINTS  of  Bogota  and  Medellin 
so  that  they  may  accept  private  orders,  the  National  Government 
has  sent  Senor  Benito  Zalamea,  president  of  the  board  of  exchange, 
to  the  United  States  to  study  the  methods  and  machinery  used 
there  in  coining. 

The  Bogota  Improvement  Society  has  recently  purchased  the 
house  in  which  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  lived,  known  as  the  Quinta 
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(le  Bolivar,  with  the  purpose  of  restoriii"  it  and  establishing  a 
MUSEUM,  in  which  it  is  probable  a  collection  of  weapons  will  be 
included.  As  a  feature  of  the  project  the  society  has  opened  a 
prize  contest  among  Colombian  writers  for  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  house.  The  contest  will  close  June  30. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  CABINET  MINISTERS 
on  March  17:  Public  works.  Dr.  Carmelo  Arango;  treasury,  Dr. 
Esteban  Jaramillo;  and  agriculture  and  commerce,  Dr.  Jesds  del 
Corral. 

The  FIRST  NATIONAL  JURIDICAL  CONGRESS  will  be 
held  August  7  in  Bogota  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colombian  Society 
of  Jurisprudence. 

COSTA  RICA. 

On  May  1,  1919,  the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  NATIONAL  LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE  ASSEMBLY  were  opened  in  San  Jos6  according  to  the 
procedure  authorized  in  the  fundamental  charter  of  tbe  Republic,  the 
president’s  message  being  read  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
according  to  custom.  The  message  contained  a  summary  of  the 
international  and  internal  policies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the 
administration  and  outlined  concretely  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  administration  in  the  year  just 
ended.  The  election  of  the  senate  officials  was  held,  by  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  chosen:  President,  Senor  Don  Jos6  Astua  Aguilar;  vice- 
president,  Seflor  Don  Clodomiro  Figueroa  Candanedo;  first  secretary 
Seflor  Don  Francisco  Segreda:  and  second  secretary,  Senor  Don 
Aristides  Aguero.  The  officers  of  the  house  of  representatives  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Senor  Don  Francisco  Faerron;  vice 
president,  Seflor  Don  Amancio  SAenz;  first  secretary,  Seflor  Don 
Julio  Esquivel;  and  second  secretary,  Seflor  Don  Lednidas  Briceflo. 

In  the  presidential  message  it  was  stated  that  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  preparing  to  undertake  an  active  SANITATION  CAM¬ 
PAIGN  throughout  the  Republic,  sparing  no  pains  or  expense. 
The  condition  of  the  country  during  the  past  year  was  satisfactory. 

Costa  Rica  has  added  three  dates  to  hei  list  of  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAYS — tluly  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  bastile  in 
1789;  July  24,  the  birthday  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  tlie  liberator,  hero  of 
South  American  independence,  and  November  11,  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  between  the  allied  powers  ami  Germany. 

Seflor  Don  Jos6  Almarez,  the  new  RESIDENT  MINISTER 
FROM  MEXICO  before  the  Costa  Rican  Government,  was  received 
in  public  audience  on  April  24  of  this  year. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Law  of  San  Josd  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  THE  JURIDICAL  REVIEW,  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  The  first  number  contains  several  important 
articles. 

120.S01— in— Riill.  G - 8 
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CUBA. 

A  law  of  May  G  last  enlarges  the  Cuban  consular  service  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  new  CONSULATES  AND  VICE  CONSULATES  as 
follows:  General  consulates  in  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Athens,  and 
Kobe;  second-class  consulates  in  Amsterdam,  Halifax,  Milan,  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Norfolk,  and  Pensacola;  and 
vice  consulates  in  Aguadilla,  Palma  de  Mallorca,  and  Pascagoula. 
The  same  law  creates  the  post  of  a  consul  of  the  second  class  attached 
to  the  general  consulate  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  raises  to  the  rank 
of  consulates  general  of  the  first  class  the  consulates  in  Genoa, 
Yokohama,  San  Jos4  de  Costa  Rica,  Quito,  and  Asuncion;  to  con¬ 
sulates  of  the  first  class,  Belfast,  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico;  and  to 
consulates  of  the  second  class  the  vice  consulates  at  Geneva,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  Glasgow.  The  consulate  general  at  Halifax  is  transferred 
to  Ottaw'a,  capital  of  Canada. 

The  same  law  establishes  a  LEGATION  in  Portugal  in  charge  of  a 
minister  resident  and  second  secretary,  closes  the  general  consulate 
at  Lisbon,  and  establishes  a  second-class  consulate  in  the  Portuguese 
capital.  This  law  also  establishes  the  post  of  first  secretary  in  the 
legations  of  Brazil  and  Chile  and  discontinues  the  post  of  secretaries 
of  the  second  class  in  said  legations,  as  well  as  the  consulate  of  the 
second  class  at  Petrograd.  The  two  legations  maintained  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  arc  merged  into  one,  in  charge  of  a  minister  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  a  second  secretary,  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  legation  to  he  designated  by  the  president.  The  vice 
consulate  attached  to  the  legation  of  Guatemala  is  made  into  an 
independent  oflice,  in  charge  of  a  vice  consul  and  a  chancellor.  After 
this  law  has  been  in  force  one  year  the  president  will  advise  congress 
which  of  the  nations  have  not  accredited  diplomatic  representatives 
to  the  Republic,  so  that  congress  may  act  as  it  may  deem  proper 
concerning  the  matter. 

On  May  2  last  the  NEW  MINISTER  OF  PERU,  Dr.  Jorge 
Polar,  was  officially  received  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  QUARANTINE  RULES  AND  REGITLATIONS  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  April  19,  1919,  quarantine  persons  afflicted 
with  any  of  the  following  diseases:  Asiatic  cholera,  smallpox,  yellow 
fever,  typhus,  bubonic  plague,  and  leprosy.  Vessels  proceeding  from 
any  foreign  port  are  considered  in  quarantine  until  they  have  been 
given  free  pratique. 

An  association  of  notaries  recently  met  at  La  Vega.  One  of  the 
principal  resolutions  adopted  was  a  recommendation  to  submit  to 
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the  Goveniinout  for  its  consideration  a  NOTARIES  CODE  patterned 
after  the  notaries  code  of  France. 

The  bureau  of  sanitation  of  the  Dominican  Government  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  active  campaign  against  the  MOSQITITO,  with  the  object 
of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  fever  infection  through  this 
agency. 

A  BRIDGE  over  the  Camu  River  at  La  Vega  was  recently  opened 
to  public  traffic,  thereby  placing  that  progressive  city  in  easy  com¬ 
munication,  via  Sanchez,  with  the  coast. 

Luis  Fernando  Prada  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Colombia 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

GUATEMALA, 

A  law  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  March  18,  1910,  fixes  December 
15  of  this  year  for  the  ELECTION  OF  Dh]PUTIES  to  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Republic,  which  is  to  open  March  1,  1920,  at  which 
time  the  four-year  term  prescribed  by  Article  51  of  the  national 
constitution  will  have  expired. 

Sres.  Manuel  Maria  Giron,  Maximo  Soto  Hall,  Antonio  G.  Saravia, 
Salvador  Ortega,  Celso  Escobar,  J.  Antonio  Mandujano,  and  Leon 
do  Leon  Flores,  representatives,  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
PERMANENT  COMMISSION  of  the  national  legislative  assembly. 

The  TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA  in  the  city  of  Guatamala  has  been 
completely  restored  after  the  damages  suffered  from  the  eartluiuakc 
of  the  past  year. 

HAITI. 

A  meeting  of  the  newspaper  men  of  Port  au  Prince  was  held  a  short 
time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  foundation  of  a  HAITIAN 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  the  constitution  of  the  future  organization. 

According  to  the  Haitian  newspapers  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
which  until  recently  was  under  control  of  Maj.  Burwell  of  the 
military  government,  is  now  under  the  suiiervision  of  the  department 
of  interior. 

HONDURAS. 

A  law  of  the  national  congress  of  April  4,  1919,  sets  the  last  Sunday 
of  the  month  of  October  of  the  present  year  and  two  days  following 
for  the  election  of  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  and  magistrates  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the 
constitutional  period  beginning  February  1 ,  1920,  and  ending  January 
31,  1924.  The  same  law  provides  that  on  the  dates  mentioned 
deputies  to  the  national  congress  shall  bo  elected  by  the  following 
departments:  Choluteca,  2  deputies  and  1  alternate;  Intibuca, 
1  deputy  and  1  alternate;  Copan,  2;  Tegucigalpa,  1  alternate; 
Santa  Barbara,  1  alternate;  del  Valle,  1;  La  Paz,  1;  and  Colon,  1. 
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On  April  10  the  regular  sessions  of  the  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
adjourned  in  accordance  with  the  established  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions. 

Dr.  Jose  Maria  Casco  has  been  elected  by  the  national  congress  as 
substitute  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Honduras  at  the  initiative  of  the 
municipality  of  Tegucigalpa  is  planning  for  the  establishment  of  an 
ASYLI^M  FOR  THE  POOR  in  the  capital.  Already  $5,000  has 
been  subscribed  to  for  the  institution. 

MEXICO. 

Early  in  May  of  tlic  present  year  the  national  congress  was  con¬ 
vened  in  EXTRAORDINARY  SESSION  for  the  election  of  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  and  the  consideration  of  various 
bills  presented  by  the  executive,  such  as  the  hill  concerning  modi¬ 
fications  of  articles  52,  97,  and  115  of  the  political  constitution;  the 
oil  and  mineral  fuel  law;  the  reestablishment  of  the  law  providing 
for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  organization  of  the  federal  minis¬ 
tries;  organization  of  the  tribunals  of  the  common  law  and  of  the 
public  ministry  of  the  federal  district  and  territories;  the  creation 
and  control  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic;  the  authorization  of  the 
President  to  purchase  the  United  Railways  of  the  Peninsula;  and 
the  organization  controlling  mineral  fuel;  the  law  under  article  123 
of  the  political  constitution;  and  authorization  to  construct  railroads 
which  will  connect  the  State  of  Sonora  with  that  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Peto  of  Yucatan  with  Bacalar  and  Santa  Cruz  in  Quintana 
Roo,  and  Santa  Lucrccia  in  Vera  Cruz  with  the  port  of  Campeche. 

The  general  directorate  of  the  post  office  department  has  issued  a 
NEW  POSTAL  CODE  modifying  that  of  1886,  which  is  in  force, 
hut  docs  not  meet  present-day  rciiuirements.  The  new  code  specifies 
three  classes  of  mail  only:  First  class,  sealed  correspondence  and 
registered  letters;  second  class,  printed  matter  of  all  kinds;  and  third 
cla.ss,  parcels.  Certain  of  the  postal  rates  arc  also  modified. 

On  May  28,  1919,  the  FOURTH  MEXICAN  LABORERS’  CON¬ 
GRESS  was  held  in  the  city  of  Zacatecas,  attended  by  delegates 
from  all  the  laborers’  organizations  in  the  federal  district  and  the 
States. 

Dr.  Jos6  M.  GonzAlcz  has  recently  published  a  CHILDREN’S 
HEALTH  GUIDE,  the  first  work  of  its  kind  to  he  published  in 
Mexico. 

NICARAGUA. 

Bv  decree  No.  34  of  February  24  last  the  national  congress  approved 
the  ACTS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER  in  the  departments  of 
fomento,  public  works,  justice,  public  instruction,  and  charity  for 
the  period  comprised  between  January^l  and  October  31,  1918. 
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On  February  27  of  the  present  year  Deputy  Salvador  Chamorro 
and  Senator  Carlos  Baez  were  elected,  respectively,  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  DESIGNATES  to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic. 

According  to  official  reports  the  necessary  steps  have  been  made 
toward  the  taking  of  a  CENSUS  of  the  Republic  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Fourth  International  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  and  the  Second  Scientific  Pan  American  Congress. 

The  Nicaraguan  press  advises  that  the  Government  of  Colombia 
has  appointed  Dr.  Daniel  Gutierrez  Navas  MINISTER  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  of  that  country  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua. 

PANAMA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  and  several  members  of  the  board 
of  trade  of  the  national  capital  selected,  in  the  old  city  of  Panama, 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  last,  the  ground  on  which  to  erect  the 
new  STRUCTURE  FOR  THE  STORAGE  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 
The  building  will  consist  of  three  parts — namely,  one  for  the  storage 
of  dynamite,  another  for  powder,  and  a  third  for  other  munitions. 

Senor  Belisario  Porras,  Jr.,  special  agent  of  Panama  in  Venezuela, 
while  in  Caracas,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  as  a  token  of  respect  and  veneration, 
placed  a  WREATH  OF  FLOWERS  at  the  base  of  the  monument 
in  the  mausoleum  at  Caracas  in  which  rest  the  ashes  of  the  immortal 
Bolivar. 

A  recent  legislative  decree  provides  for  the  celebration  of  the 
FIRST  CENTENARY  of  the  independence  of  Panama  from  Spain 
on  November  28,  1921.  Among  the  exercises  planned  is  the  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  city  of  Los  Santos  of  the  cry  of  independence  raised 
theie  on  November  13,  1821., 

Under  a  law  ol  January  28  last  there  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  Panama  a  GENERAL  BUREAU  OF  POSTS  AND  TELE¬ 
GRAPHS  with  power  to  propose,  negotiate,  and  conclude  treaties 
and  postal  conventions  with  the  postal  authorities  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  said  pacts  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Power. 

PARAGUAY. 

In  1918  the  CITY  OF  ASUNCION  paved  37,213  square  meters  of 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  1,900,000  pesos  paper,  and  private  citizens  of  the 
city  expended  9,338,342  pesos  paper  in  buildings  and  improvements. 

The  POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT  reports  3,506,868 
postal  packages  transmitted  during  the  year  1918,  4,173,768  packages 
received,  127,892  telegrams  sent,  and  100,378  telegrams  received. 

In  1918  there  were  269  kilometers  of  TELEGRAPH  LINES  jput 
into  public  service,  which,  together  with  the  447  kilometers  of  the 
previous  year,  form  a  total  of  716  kilometers  for  the  past  two  years. 
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PERU. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Gen.  Don  Juan  M. 
Zuloaga  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS  and 
minister  of  war  and  navy,  and  Deputy  Senor  Oscar  Mavila  as  minister 
of  administration  and  government,  to  take  the  place  of  Seftor  Don 
Germ&n  Arenas,  resigned. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of  American  history,  and  especially 
that  related  to  the  history  of  Peru,  requires  a  scientific  classification 
and  cataloguing  of  the  fundamental  material,  and  since  it  is  best  to  col¬ 
lect  historical  and  notarial  documents  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  a  central  depository,  the 
President  on  March  17,  1919,  apjiroved  a  law  reorganizing  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  NATIONAL  ARCHIVE  created  by  laws  of  May  15,  1861, 
and  August  20,  1872. 

On  April  26,  1919,  Senor  Dr.  Antonio  Sagarna,  the  new  ENVOY 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  was  received  in  public  audience 
in  the  presidential  palace  of  Lima. 

Senor  Don  Alfonso  M.  Siller,  the  new  RESIDENT  MINISTER 
FROM  MEXICO  to  Peru,  was  received  in  a  public  audience  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  April  12. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  by  the  national 
congress  to  obtain  an  accurate  inventory  of  the  HISTORIC  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MUSEUM  of  Dr.  Jos6  Lucas  Caparo  Muniz, 
with  the  purpose  of  purchasing  it  for  the  University  of  Cuzco. 

Senor  Jose  Marfa  Barreto  has  been  appointed  CHARGE  D’AF¬ 
FAIRES  OF  PERU  IN  CARACAS.  Senor  Barreto  has  been  acting 
as  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  in  Bolivia. 

SALVADOR. 

Dr.  Pio  Romero  Bosque,  jr.,  has  been  appointed  (/ONSUL  OF 
SALVADOR  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Calif. 

The  first  number  of  a  NtlW  WEEKLY  PERIODICAL  called 
“Student  Opinion”  (Opini6n  Estudiantil)  appeared  in  San  Salvador 
April  6.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  university  body. 

The  minister  of  administration  has  proliibited  the  establishment 
of  GAMBLING  HOUSES  throughout  the  Republic  and  fixed  the 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law. 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Bailey,  director  and 
administrator  of  the  hookworm  department,  a  HOOKWORM 
CLINIC  was  established  in  the  muni<d])al  building  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Ana  on  March  24  of  this  year,  which  is  the  first  j>ermanent 
institution  to  be  created  in  the  country  to  carry  out  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  relief  of  the  disease. 
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URUGUAY. 

Legislation  of  April  4,  1919,  places  Senors  Oscar  B.  Hordenana  and 
Mario  Falcao  Espaltar  in  charge  of  a  COMPIIATION  OF  THE 
TREATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS  signed  by  the  Republic  from 
1830  to  the  present  date,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of 
foreign  relations. 

On  April  7  the  ROSSELL-PEREYRA  PARK,  given  by  Seftor  and 
Senorita  Rossell-Pereyra  U)  the  municipality  of  Montevideo,  was 
taken  over  by  the  city.  Tlie  gift  includes  a  museum  containing 
objects  of  great  artistic  and  historic  value,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  municipality  to  convert  the  property  into  a  zoological  garden 
worthy  of  the  Llruguayan  capital. 

Dr.  Don  Enrique  E.  Buero,  assistant  secretary  of  state  of  the 
department  of  the  treasuiy,  has  been  appointed  to  PUBLISH  THE 
LAWS  AND  DECREES  passed  in  the  period  between  1915  and 
1919,  with  the  corresponding  amendments  and  by-laws. 

The  PRESIDENTIAL  SAL.VRY  for  the  term  1919-1923  has  been 
fixed  at  24,000  pesos  yearly. 


VENEZUELA. 

On  April  19  last  the  federal  CONGRESS  assembled  in  Caracas  in 
regular  session.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Senate — Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Pedro  M.  Arcaya;  first  vice  president,  Dr.  Santiago  Rodri¬ 
guez  R.;  second  vice  president.  Dr.  Diego  Matute.  House  of  depu¬ 
ties — President,  Dr.  Adolfo  Bueno;  first  vice  president,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Azuaje;  and  second  vice  president,  Senor.  Tom6s  Sarmiento. 

Tl\e  Governor  of  the  State  of  Aragua,  under  a  decree  of  April  19 
last,  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  CHARITY  HOSPITAL  in 
the  city  of  Maracay,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  approvetl  by 
the  board  of  public  health. 
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BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  MAY  IS,  1919. 


Author. 


ARGENTINA. 

Cooperative  movement  in  .\rgcntina . 

I’ortland  cement  industry  in  .\rgentina . 

Kclativc  to  the  market  for  farm  tractors  and  trucks . 

Market  for  belting . 

The  market  for  slack-barrel  cooperage  material . 

Market  for  cream  separators . 

Probable  market  for  American  coal . 

Coal  prices,  unloading  charges,  etc . 

Current  prices  for  rope  and  cordage . 

Photographic  folders  and  mountings . 

Imports  of  nails  for  the  years  1910  and  1917 . 

BRAZIL. 

Urazilian  Government  aids  schools  in  agricultural  colonies . 

Culture  of  silkworms  in  Brazil . 

Production  of  wheat  in  Brazil . 

American  Banking  Corporation  oi^ns  offices  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . . 

Increa.sed  revenues  of  federal  district . 

Brazilian  company  organized  to  develop  leather-paper  industry . 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City  to  establish  new  agencies 
in  Brazil. 

I.loyd  Brasilciro  Steamship  I.inc  to  be  given  autonomous  organi¬ 
zation. 

Animal  husbandry  in  Brazil . 

American  chamlier  of  commerce  for  Brazil . 

Brazilian  iron  (analyses) . 

American  firm  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil . 

Brazilian  cotton  crop — estimated  crop  by  States,  and  exports  of 
raw  cotton  for  1917  and  1918. 

Horse  breeding  in  Brazil . 

Brazilian  mandioca,  its  uses  and  applications,  cultivation,  cx- 
IKjrts,  etc. 

CUILE. 

Banking  in  Chile . 

The  practice  of  dentLstry  in  Chile . 

Condition  of  market  in  northern  Chile  with  rcsiicct  to  American 
goods. 

Economic  situation  in  northern  Chile . 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  .tires. 
Do. 

Willjcrt  li.  Bonney.consiilat 
Rosario. 


\V.  Henry  Robertson. 
Do. 

Wilbert  I,.  Bonney. 


.\ugustus  I.  Hasskarl.  vice 
consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul 
at  Valparaiso. 

Do. 

.\rnold  A.  McKay,  consul  at 
Antofagasta. 


COLOMBIA. 


Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  at 
llarranciuilla. 


Opportunity  for  establishment  of  hardware  business. 


COSTA  RICA. 


Benjamin  K.  (diase,  consul  at 
San  Jos^. 


Monthly  rc]<ort  of  commerce  and  in  lustry  (January,  1919). 
Detailed  statistic  s  of  iiniorts  for  1918 . 


IHIMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo. 


Agricultural  College  for  Santo  Domingo . 

Declared  ex|)ort.sfrom  Santo  Domingo  to  the  United  States,  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1918. 

ECUADOR. 

Census  and  statistical  office  for  Guayacpiil . 

Commerce  and  industries  for  month  of  January,  1919 . 

ReiKirt  on  yellow  fever  at  (iuaya<juil . 

Market  for  matches  in  Ecuador . 


Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul 
general  at  Guayacpiil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


GUATEMALA. 


E.  M.  Eawton,  coasiil  at 
Gnuteinala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Marketing  butter  and  cheese  in  district. 

Bank  exchange  rales . 

l.iimiMT  ini  ports . 

Market  for  laundry  scKt|i . 


SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 
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MEXICO. 

Print  paper  mill  for  Hermosillo . 


Replacing  water  mains  and  pumpmg  engines  at  (iuaymas . .  ..do . 

Counterfeit  American  gold  coins  in  Mexico . i.._.do . 

Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce  visits  we.st  coast . 1  Peb.  23 

Result  of  American  trade  efforts  in  Mexico . 1  Mar.  1 

Mines  in  Northern  Chihuahua . ;.  ..do . 

Decree  modifying  paragraph  140  of  export  duties  of  Mexico . |  Mar.  10 

Oil  in  the  west  of  Mexico . '  Mar.  12 

(■arbanro  industry  and  machinery  employed .  Mar.  l.'i 

Payment  of  customs  duty  in  Ciudad  Juarez . .  Mar.  20 

Market  for  well-boring  outfits  in  northern  Chihuahua . I . . .  do — . 

Paving  in  Ciudad  Juarez . |  Mar.  'i'l 

Street  traffic  regulations . .  ..do - 

Tobacco  imports . .  do - 


Mining  laws  (version  of  El  Universal) . ...do . 

Report  on  candelilla  wax .  Mar.  30 

Railroad  development  in  Mexico . 1  Mar.  31 

Textile  factory  to  reopen  in  Oaxaca . |  Apr.  1 

Export  duties  on  metals  and  minerals  for  April . j...do . 

New  highway . |  Apr.  2 

Mining  of  zinc  and  lead  at  V'illa  Ahuamada . ...do — v 

Bringing  the  Mexican  buyer  to  the  market . I  Apr.  9 


Panaman  legislation — Laws  of  1919 .  Mar. 


1  Bartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 
Ouaymas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Edward  A.  Dow,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

J)o. 

Joseph  W.  Rowe,  vice  consul 
at  Mexico  City  (in  charge). 
Do. 

Bartley  F.  Yost. 

Edward  A.  Dow. 
i  Do. 

I  Do. 

Do. 

Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul 
at  Frontera. 

'  Joseph  W.  Rowe, 
j  Edward  A.  Dow. 

I  Joseph  W.  Rowe. 

1  1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Edward  A.  Dow. 

Thomas  D.  Bowman. 


Shipping  at  Callao . >  Feb.  27 


URUGUAY. 


Official  holidays  in  Uruguay . 'Jan.  9 


Additional  port  charges  for  lumlier . 

Declared  exports  from  Montevideo  to  the  United  States,  1914  -1918 

Encouragement  of  now  industries . 

Congress  of  labor  inspectors  in  Uruguay . 

Commerce  and  industries  for  month  of  Decemlx-r,  1918 . 

lasurance  of  Government  property  in  Uruguay . 

Market  for  sewer  pipes . 

Uruguayan  products  in  Europeim  markets . 

The  market  for  American  coal . 

Dairy  industry  is  little  develoi^d  In  Uruguay . 

laiws  governing  foreign  insunmee  comtmnies  (law  of  Dec.  27, 

1911,  creating  the  State  Iiusurance  Bank) . 

Market  lor  men’s  .shirts . 

Exports  of  tallow  for  the  past  five  years . 

No  market  for  foreign  matches . 

lmi>orts  of  pig  iron . 

Marks  for  live  stock  in  Urugiuiy . . 

South  American  agricultural  and  industrial  exhibition  in  Monte¬ 
video . 


VENEZUELA. 

Supply  of  cattle  hair . 

Business  conditloas  in  Puerto  Caliclto . 

Report  on  chemicals  and  drugs,  iin|>orts  for  the  years  1910  and  191' 


Alban  O.  Snyder,  consul 
general  at  Panama. 


Mar.  1.5 

Do. 

Mar.  24 

Do. 

Mar.  2.5 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Feb.  13 

llenryMT.  Batch,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

Feb.  14 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Feb.  27 

William  W.  Handley,  consul 
geneml  at  Lima. 

Mar.  11 

Do. 

Apr.  24 

Do. 

Jan.  9 

William  Dawson,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Jan.  10 

Do. 

Jan.  1.5 

Do. 

Jan.  10 

Do. 

Jan.  18 

Do. 

Jan.  24 

Do. 

Jan.  27 

Do. 

Jan.  29 

Do. 

Feb.  0 

Do. 

Feb.  12 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb.  13 

Do. 

Feb.  19 

Do. 

Feb.  21 

Do. 

Feb.  24 

Do. 

Mar.  1 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar.  0 

Do. 

Feb.  27 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  La 
Giiaira. 

...do.... 

Frank  Anderson  Henr>',  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Caliello. 

■ _ do... 

Do. 

[Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  during  May,  1919.) 

AR(iENTI.\A. 

Analea  del  muaeo  nacional  do  hiatoria  natural  de  Iluenos  Airea.  Toino  XXIX  (con 
4  himinaa  y  237  figuraa  en  el  texto).  Buenoa  Airea,  Iinprenta  do  ('oni  Ilernia- 
ii.ja,  1917.  G88  p.  4°. 

ArKuinentoa  lej^alea  en  contra  de  la  nnidad  de  la  aeceaidn  Arji^onfina.  Ru  refutaci'm. 
[For]  Alberto  Escudero.  llnenoa  Airea,  Talleres  Graficoa  Arf'cnlinos  de  L.  J. 
Roa.ao  y  Gia.,  1919.  3G  p.  8°. 

IJanco  hipotecario  nacional.  Sorteo  del  17  de  marzo  de  1919.  A  pa^arae  el  1°  de 
Julio  de  1919,  con  cupdn  1°  de  Enero  de  1920.  Iluenos  Airea,  1919.  jiainp.  8°. 

Eatudina  y  apuntea  aobre  laa  len^ruaa  en  general  y  au  origen  divino.  Particularida- 
dea  aobre  loa  idiomas  de  la  Patagonia,  lluenoa  Airea,  Imp.  San  Martin,  1917. 
front,  port.  fold,  table.  43  p.  8°. 

Meraoria  de  la  “Sociedad  Fomento  Educacional”  de  La  Paz  (E.  R.).  ('orreapon- 
diente  al  XIII®  ejercicio  economioo  do  191G-1917  (1°  Septiembre  191G  al  31 
Agoato  1917).  Parana,  Talleres  Gnificos  “La  Accidn,”  1917.  38  p.  12°. 

North  American  directory  of  the  Argentine  and  Brazil.  River  Plate  edition.  Exclu¬ 
sively  for  North  Americana.  International  copyright,  1919.  Buenos  Aires,  North 
American  Dictionary.  4°.  1  v. 

Notaa  preliminarea  aobre  las  chlorideaa  de  la  republica  Argentina.  Por  Lorenzo  R. 
Pannli.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  y  Ca.sa  Editora  Coni,  1918.  p.  197-18").  8°. 
illus. 

Iva  Razon.  [Annual  number.]  illus.  367  (1)  p.  4°.  1919. 


Del  Plata  al  Pacifico  (Viajea  por  Chile  y  Bolivia).  [Porj  V.  M.  Carrio.  Prdlogo  de 
Armando  Donoao.  La  Paz,  Gonzalez  y  .Medina,  1919.  279  (8)  j).  12°. 


La  cuestidn  Chileno-Peruana.  1.  Exi)oaicidn  de  hechoa  acerca  del  problema  Chileno- 
Peruana.  2.  Tacna-Arica  versus  Alaacia  y  Lorena.  Por  Ernesto  Montenegro.’ 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  y  Lit.  do  la  Penitenciaria,  1919.  38  j).  12°. 

Guerra  del  Pacifico.  Valparaiso,  Sociedad  lm])renlay  Li  tografia  Uni  verso,  1912-1919. 
4°.  3  vols.  1.  .\ntofagaata  a  Tarapaerd.  1912.  2.  Tarapaca  a  Lima.  1914.  3. 
Gcupacidn  del  Peru.  La.  Paz.  1919. 


COI.OMniA. 

Blue  B<K)k  of  Colombia.  Biographic*al  sketches  of  the  moat  prominent  personages. 
Abridged  history  of  the  Republic.  Special  articles  relative  to  c-oinmerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  mineral  wc'alth,  based  on  official  statistics.  New  York,  The  J.  J. 
Little  &  Ives  Co.,  1918.  front,  col.  port,  illus.  725  j).  4°.  (Text  in  Engli.sh 

and  S|)anish.) 

IlcKMimentos  anexos  a  la  memoria  que  pre.senta  el  ministro  de  obras  jiublicaa  al  con- 
greao  de  1918.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  443  p.  4°. 

Hiatoria  contompordnea  de  Colombia.  (De.ade  la  disolucidn  dc  la  antigua  rejulblica 
de  ese  nombre  hasta  la  fipoca  presente.)  Por  Gustavo  Arboleda.  Toiiioa  l-2_ 
Bogotd,  ('asa  Editorial  de  Arboleda  <&  V'alencaa,  1918-1919.  4°.  2  v.  Tomo  I. 

Fines  de  1829-Principios  de  1841.  Tomo  2.  .\dininistraciones  de  llerrdn  y  do 
.Mosquera  1811-1849. 
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Informe  del  ministro  de  hacienda  al  congresso  de  1918.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  Nacional, 

1918.  cv,  378  p.  4°. 

Mensaje  del  gobernador  del  departmento  del  Magdalena  a  la  h.  asaiublea  de  1919. 

Santa  Marta,  Imprenta  Nueva,  1919.  16  p.  8°. 

Organizacion  de  la  higiene  publica.  [For]  Cenon  Solano  R.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  de  El 
Siglo,  1918.  45  p.  8°. 

Vida  del  Doctor  Jo86  Ignacio  de  Marquez.  For  Carlos  Cuervo  Marquez.  Tomos  1-2. 
Bogotd,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1917-1919.  4°,  2  vols.  (Biblioteca  do  Ilistoria 
Nacional,  Vol.  17-18.) 

CUBA. 

Des<le  el  Castillo  de  Figueras.  Cartas  de  E.strada  Falma  1877-1878.  Introduccidn 
bosquejo  biogrdfico  y  notas.  For  t'arlos  de  Velasco.  I.a  Ilabana,  Sociedad  Edi¬ 
torial  Cuba  (,’ontem|)ordnea,  1918.  230  p.  8°.  (\''ol.  2,  “Biblioteca  de  Cuba 
Contempordnea.  ’  ’ ) 

Desenvolvimiento  del  arte  en  Cuba.  Conferencia  pronunciada  por  el  arquitecto  Sr. 
Luis  Bay,  en  los  salones  del  “Colegio  de  Arquitectos”  en  la  noche  del  26  de 
noviembre  de  1918.  Habana,  Imprenta  “I.ia  Fropagandista,”  1918.  24  p.  8°. 
Discourses  de  recepcidn  del  acaddmico  de  inimero  de  la  seccidn  de  literatura,  Sr.  Carlos 
de  Velasco,  y  de  contestacidn  del  Dr.  Max  llenrlquez  Urefia  leldos  en  la  sesidn 
solemne  celebrada  el  4  de  enero  de  1919.  Ilabana,  Imprenta  “El  Siglo  XX,” 

1919.  32  p.  12°. 

Los  inmorales  (novela).  [For]  Carlos  Loveira.  La  Ilabana,  Sociedad  Editorial  Cuba 
Con  tern  pordnea,  1919.  290  (1)  p.  8°. 

Memoria  que  la  junta  directi va  presentanl  a  la  a-samblea  general  ordinaria  de  enero  de 
1919.  Cdmara  de  comercio,  industria  y  navegacion.  Habana,  Imp.  de  Fapel  la 
Habanera,  1919.  124  p.  8°. 

Ropresentacidn  de  Cuba  libre  en  Italia  durante  la  ultima  guerra  de  independencia. 
[For]  F.  F.  Falco.  La  Habana,  Sociedad  Editorial  Cuba  Contempordnea,  1919. 
38  (1)  p.  8°. 

Ibnld  y  Rubdn  Dario.  [For]  Max  Henriquez  Urena.  La  Habana,  Sociedad  Editorial 
Cuba  Contempordnea,  1918.  152  (1)  p.  8°. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Coleccion  de  drdenes  emanadas  de  la  secretaria  de  estado  de  justicia  e  instruccidn 
publica.  (Departamento  de  instruccion  publica.)  Del  12  de  Setiembre  1917,  al 
31  de  Diciembre  1918.  Santo  Domingo,  Imprenta  de  J.  R.  Vda.  Garcia,  1919. 
165  p.  8°. 

(\)municaci6n  que  dirije  la  cdmara  de  comercio,  industria  y  agricultura  de  Fuerto 
Flata  al  gobierno  militar  de  la  republica  Dominicana,  por  el  drgano  de  la  secre¬ 
taria  de  hacienda  y  comercio,  sobre  la  reforma  de  aranceles  de  adiiana  y  creacidn 
del  impuesto  territorial.  Fuerto  Flata,  Tip.  Ecos  del  Norte,  1919.  12  p.  8°. 
Memoria  anual,  1918.  Cdmara  de  comercio,  industria  y  agricultura  de  Fuerto  Flata. 

Forto  Flata,  Tip.  Ecos  del  Norte,  1919.  13  p.  8°. 

Memorias  aiios  1917-19  &  1916-17.  Secretaria  de  estailo  de  foment*)  y  comunica- 
ciones.  Santo  Domingo,  Tip.  El  Frogre.so,  1919.  fold,  tables.  206  p.  4°. 
Tdpicos  tdcnicos.  [For  Ing.  Octavio  A.  Acevedo.  Vol.  2.  Santo  Domingo,  Tip.  El 
Frogreso,  1918.  illus.  map.  137  p.  8°. 

ECUADOR. 

Anuario  de  Icgislacidn  Eciiatoriana  1918.  Volumen  17.  Primera  parte:  T^'yes,  decre- 
tos,  acuerdos  y  resolucidn  del  congreso.  Quito,  Imprt'nta  y  Eiic.  Nacioiiales,  1918. 
xxi,  225  p.  4°. 

GUATEMALA. 

lost*  llatres  MontiMar,  su  tiempo  y  sus  obras,  1809-1909.  [For]  Antonio  Batres 
Jdiiregui.  Guatemala,  Tip.  Sanchez  &  De  Guise,  1910.  194  (1)  p.  8°. 
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MEXICO. 

Constituci6n  poUtica  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos  y  reglamento  de  su  congreso 
general.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Imp.  de  laCdmara  de  Dipufados,  1918.  98,  50  p.  12“. 

Diacurso  en  celebracidn  de  la  fie.ata  de  la  raza,  interrumpido  por  algunos  de  loe  con- 
currentes  a  la  Velada  del  12  de  Octubre  de  1918.  Mexico,  Talleres  Grdficoa  de 
“Le  Courrier  du  Mexique,”  1918.  14  p.  8°. 

En  pro  del  caatriciamo.  Por  Manuel  G.  Revilla.  Mexico,  Andrds  Botaa  e  hijo, 
1917.  front,  port.  320  p.  8°. 

Final  report  of  the  Mexican  aection  of  the  committee  on  public  information.  March 
1,  1918,  to  February  15,  1919.  (By  Robert  II.  Murray.)  22  (1)  p.  8°. 

Induatria  petrolera  en  Mexico.  Conferencia  auatentada  en  la  Sociedad  Mexicana  de 
geografia  y  eatadiatica.  Por  el  Senor  Ing.  Joaquin  Santaella.  El  derecho  aobre 
el  petroleo.  Mexico,  Depto.  de  Aproviaioiiamientoa  Generalea,  1919.  28  p.  4°. 

Ix!y  para  eleccidn  de  poderea  fedcralea.  Mexico,  Imprenta  de  la  Cdmara  de  Dipu- 
tadoa,  1918.  20  p.  4°. 

Wlien  I  waa  a  girl  in  Mexico.  By  Mercedes  Godoy.  Boston,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.,  1919.  front,  port,  illus.  139  (4)  p.  8°. 

PANAMA. 

Annual  report  pre.aented  to  the  membera  of  the  Panama  a.a.aociation  of  commerce. 
By  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  association  at  the  general  meeting  held 
January  22,  1919.  Panama,  Star  and  Uerald,  1919.  30  p.  8°.  (Text  in 
English  and  Spanish.) 

PERU. 

Descripcidn  paaagera  pero  veridica  de  Arequipa  dLspuesta  por  el  Licenciado  D.  Juan 
Domingo  Zamacola  y  Turegui,  Cura  de  Cayma,  aegiin  el  cstado  que  tenfa  en  el 
aiio  de  1804.  no  imprint.  4®.  Manuscript. 

UNITED  STATES. 

American  exporters  and  importers  association.  [What  the  assjociation  is.]  New 
York  [1919].  15  p.  8°. 

Annual  repeirt  of  the  Silk  Aaaociation  of  America,  1919.  Proceedings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  March  26,  1919.  New  York.  160  p.  8°. 

Catalogue  of  the  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  of  the  United  States  and 
poaseaaions,  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1919.  Compiled  by  Joseph  B.  Leavy. 
Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  (United  States  National  Museum,  Bulletin  105.) 

Directory  of  Sixth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention.  Revised  to  8  p.  m.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  24.  Called  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Ill.  April  24,  25,  26,  1919.  35  p.  8°. 

Fiftieth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
For  the  year  1918.  For  the  free  education  of  the  people,  for  exploration,  research, 
and  publieation.  New  York,  The  De  Vinne  Press,  1919.  front,  pis.  237  p.  8°. 

Governmental  war  agencies  affecting  business.  (Second  edition.)  Prepared  for  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  By  James  A.  Emery  [and]  Nathan  B. 
Williams.  Issued  from  The  Secretary’s  Office,  New  York,  1918.  190  (6)  p.  8®. 

International  trade  in  cement.  Import  statistics  for  countries  whose  imports  exceeded 
$200,000  in  value  and  export  statistics  for  countries  whose  exports  exceeded 
$1,000,000  in  value,  1908,  1913,  and  latest  available  year.  By  Edward  WTiitney. 
Washington,  G.  P.  Oi,  1919.  76  p.  8®.  (Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  79.) 

Maya  Indians  of  Southern  Yucatan  and  Northern  British  Honduras.  By  Thomas 
W.  F.  Gann.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1918.  illus.  pis.  146  p.  8®.  (Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology.  Bulletin  64.) 
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National  library  service.  Bureau  of  Education.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919. 
30  p.  8“. 

New  York  Times  Index,  a  master-key  to  all  newspapers.  Issued  quarterly.  Vol. 
VII,  No.  1,  January-March,  1919.  New  York,  Published  by  the  New  York 
Times,  1919.  480  p.  4°. 

Official  refpster  and  directory  of  women’s  clubs  in  America.  Containing;  also  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  club  lecturers,  entertainers,  and  musicians  and  a  section  devoted  to 
“books  of  special  interest  to  women,”  1919.  Helen  M.  Winslow,  editor  and 
publisher.  Shirley,  Mass.,  1919.  illus.  242,  xxxviii  p.  8°. 

Our  public  debt.  An  historical  sketch  with  a  description  of  United  States  securities. 
By  Harvey  E.  Fisk.  New  York,  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  1919.  126  p.  12°. 

Philadelphia  year  book  1918-1919.  (Philadelphia  and  surrounding  manufacturing 
territory.)  Published  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1919.  illus. 
vol.  4°. 

Proceedings  of  second  annual  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  waterways  asso¬ 
ciation.  April  17  and  18,  1919.  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis.  156  p.  8°. 

Report  of  committee  on  an  economic  policy  for  the  Mississippi  Valley.  [1919.) 
15  p.  8°. 

Report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  United  Suites  national  mu.seum  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1918.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  front.  175  p.*  8°. 

Segundo  congreso  americano  del  nine  quo  se  celebrani  en  Montevideo  del  18  al  25 
de  mayo  de  1919  bajo  el  patronato  del  gobierno  de  la  repiiblica.  4°.  Boletin  — 
Abril.  .  .  .  Montevideo,  Imp.  “El  Siglo  Ilustrado,”  1919.  87  p.  8°. 

Thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1910-1911.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1918.  819  p. 
4°. 

Trade  mission  to  Mexico.  Missi-ssippi  Valley  Association.  April  5-19,  1919.  14  p. 

8°. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  world  1917-1918.  Part  1.  Import  of  merchan¬ 
dise  into  the  United  States  by  countries  and  principal  articles  during  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1917  and  1918.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  112  p.  8°. 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  78.) 

URUGUAY. 

Anuario  estadistico  de  la  repdblica  oriental  del  Uruguay.  Aiio  1916.  I/ibro  XXVI 
del  “Anuario”  y  XLI  de  las  publicaciones  do  la  direccidn  general  de  estadistica. 
Montevideo,  Imprenta  Artistica,  1918.  xiv,  624  p.  4°. 

Memoria  y  balance  general  correspondientes  al  ejercicio  terrninado  en  31  de  diciembre 
de  1918.  Banco  de  la  republica  oriental  del  Uruguay.  Montevideo,  Talleres 
GrAficos  del  Banco  de  la  Republica  oriental  del  Uruguay,  1919.  47  p.  8°. 

RevLsta  del  archive  general  administrativo  o  coleccion  de  documentos  para  servir 
al  estudio  de  la  historia  de  la  repiiblica  oriental  del  Uruguay  patrocinada  por 
el  gobierno  y  dirigida  por  el  director  del  archive  Angel  G.  Costa.  Volumne  VIII 
(anexo  al  volumen  IV).  Montevideo,  1918.  410  p.  8°. 

VENEZUELA. 

Contestacidn  al  mensaje  presidencial.  Asamhlea  legislativa  del  Estado  Apure. 
San  Fernando  de  Apure,  Tip.  Augusta,  1919.  5  p.  8°. 

Contribucidn  al  estudio  de  la  climatologfa  tropical  en  la  zona  al  sur  del  rfo  Orinoco. 
(Regi6n  de  Ciudad  Bolfvar.  Venezuela — Guayana.)  Por  Ernesto  Sifonte. 
Caracas,  Emp.  El  Cojo,  1918.  23  p.  4°. 

Estado  de  la  cuenta  de  gastos  y  de  la  cuenta  de  administracidn  del  departiimento  de 
relaciones  exteriores  en  al  aiio  econdmico  de  1917  a  1918  y  primer  semestre  del 
de  1918  a  1919.  Caracas,  Imp.  Bolfvar,’ 1919.  fold,  table.  26  p.  4°. 
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Expopioion  ap'fcola  pcouaria  e  industrial  iniciada  por  la  direcridn  do  la  revista 
Venczolana  “La  Hacienda,”  que  se  verificard  en  Caracas  en  el  mes  de  diciembre 
de  1918.  Bases  de  los  concursos.  Caracas,  Emp.  El  Oojo,  1918.  19  p.  12°. 

Fomento  de  la  a2;ricultura,  de  la  cria,  del  coinercio  y  de  las  industrias  en  los  Estados 
de  la  Union  Venczolana.  [Por  Victor  V.  Maldonado.]  Volumen  11.  Estado 
Bolivar.  Adminisfracidn  del  General  Marcclino  Torres  Garcia,  1915-1918. 
Caracas,  Empresa  El  Cojo,  1918.  illus.  212  p.  4°. 

El  libro  amarillo  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela,  1919.  Caracsis,  Tip.  Americana, 
1919.  Ixxviii,  199,  Hi,  138  p.  4°. 

Mcnsaje  que  el  U.  V.  Mdrquez  Bustillos,  presidente  provisional  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  do  Venezuela,  prcsenta  al  Con^so  Nacional  en  sus  sesiones  ordinarias 
de  1919.  Caracas,  Lit.  del  Comercio,  1919.  27  (1)  p.  4°. 

Mensaje  que  el  presidente  constitucional  del  Estado  Apure  presente  a  la  asamblea 
legislativa  del  mismo  en  su  reunion  ordinaria  del  ano  de  1919.  San  Fernando 
de  Apure,  Tip.  Augusta,  1919.  9  p.  4°. 

Rc;;Iamento  de  la  exiwisicidn  nacional  de  Venezuela  quo  se  verificard  en  Caracas 
en  los  nieses  de  niarzo  y  abril  de  1919.  Caracas,  Emp.  El  Cojo,  1919.  31  p.  8°. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

American  busine.ss  in  worbl  markets.  Our  opportunities  and  obli^jvtions  in  securin'^ 
export  tnule;  the  plans  and  purposes  of  other  nations.  By  James  T.  M.  M<K)re. 
New  York,  Gcorj^e  II.  Horan  ('o.,  1919.  xi,  320  p.  8°. 

Annuaire  international  de  IdfrLslation  anxi^ole.  International  institute  of  af^riculture, 
Rome.  Iftme  annde  1911  a  7^me  annee  1917.  4°.  7  vols. 

Annuaire  international  de  statistique  a^ricole.  International  institute  of  agriculture. 
1911-12,  1913-14,  1915-16.  Rome.  4°.  3  vols. 

Asistencia  prdctica  de  onfermos.  Por. Anna  (\  Maxwell  y  Amy  E.  Pope.  Traducido 
por  Liberia  lx>6n  do  Sudrez.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1919.  illus. 
XV,  862  p.  8°. 

Banking  service  for  foreign  trade.  New  York,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  1919.  illus. 
map.  15  p.  8°. 

The  Carnegie  foundation  f<ir  the  a<l  vancementof  teaching.  Founded  1905.  [History.] 
Reprinted  from  a  handb(X)k  of  the  public  benefactions  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  1919. 
36  p.  8°. 

I.a  casa  del  silencio.  |Por|  Mariano  Briill.  Madrid,  Imprenta  de  M.  Garcia  y  Galo 
Silez,  1916.  176  p.  8°. 

Coal  tar  and  some  of  its  prslucts.  By  Arthur  R.  Warnes.  Ijondon,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  Ltd.  front,  illus.  xxii,  105,  16  p.  8°. 

De  mi  viaje  a  Paris.  [Por]  Manuel  Antonio  25epcda.  Managua,  Tip.  Nacional, 
1919.  193  p.  8°. 

Early  efforts  in  both  Americas  towartls  the  establishment  f>t  a  league  of  nations.  A 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Hispanic  American  Atheneum  at  its  ordinary  meet¬ 
ing  of  February  26,  1919.  By  Francisco  Tudela,  E.  E.  and  M.  P.  of  Peru. 
[Washington,  1919.]  12  p.  8°. 

Effects  of  the  great  war  upon  agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  By 
Benjamm  H.  Hibbard.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1919.  ix,  232  p. 
4°.  fCarnegie  endowment  for  international  peace.  Division  of  economics  and 
history.  Preliminary  economic  studies  of  the  war.  No.  11.) 

I/OS  Estados  Unidos  ante  el  conflicto,  el  espfritu  nacional  on  defensa  de  sus  ideales, 
histf)ria  de  un  peregrinaje  patridtico.  Por  Herbert  S.  Houston.  Now  York. 
As.sfK  iacidn  Americana  para  la  Conciliacidn  Internacional,  1918.  16  p.  12°. 
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Export  trade  develo])ment.  A  plan  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  export  cor¬ 
porations,  by  members  of  the  National  association  of  manufacturers,  under  the 
Webb-Pomerene  act.  New  York,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  no 
date.  10  p.  8°. 

Financing  foreign  trade  at  home.  Oeating  in  this  country  an  educational  and 
financial  foundation  for  world-wide  commerce.  Herbert  S.  Ifouston.  Address 
delivered  before  Ihe  convention  of  the  (’hamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  St.  Louis,  April  80,  1919.  10  p.  4°. 

Foreign  credit  information.  A  handbook  of  historical  facts  compiled  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sixth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  Chicago,  April  24-26, 
1919.  With  the  compliments  of  foreign  department  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  [1919]. 
illus.  24  p.  8°. 

How  business  with  foreign  countries  is  financed.  New  York,  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
1919.  55  p.  8°. 

Judicial  settlement  of  controversies  between  States  of  the  American  Union.  Cases 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Collected  and  edited  by 
James  Brown  Scott.  Vol.  1-2.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918. 
4°.  2  vols. 

A1  margen  de  las  horas.  Cuentos  y  novelas  cortas.  [Por[  Enrique  Belli.  Nii’aragua, 
1918.  158  p.  12°. 

Media.  By  Howard  C.  Winne.  An  addre.ss  delivered  at  the  Sixth  National  Foreign 
Trade  ('onvention  at  Chicago,  Ill.  April  25,  1919.  11  (1)  p.  8°. 

Memoria  correspondientc  al  afio  1918.  Union  Ibero- Americana.  Madrid,  Tip. 
Yagues,  1919.  13  (2)  p.  8°. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  South  America.  By  Benjamin  L.  Miller  and  Joseph  T. 
Singewald.  First  edition.  New  A'ork,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  1919. 
ix,  598  p.  8°. 

Readjustment.  A  cross  section  of  the  best  considered  literature  and  discussions. 
Prepared  for  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  By  H.  L.  B.  Atkisson, 
December  10,  1918.  New  A'crk,  issued  from  The  Secretary’s  Otlice,  1919. 
92  p.  8°. 

Readjustment  of  American  industries  through  the  development  of  foreign  trade* 
By  Walter  F.  Wyman.  Reprinted  from  Industries  in  Readjustment.  Vol.  82 
of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March,  1919.  11  p.  8°. 

Shipping’s  share  in  foreign  trade.  Fundamentals  of  ocean  transportation.  New 
York,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  1919.  illus.  30  (1)  p.  8°. 

Tonalidades  del  trdpico.  [Por]  Manuel  A.  Zepeda.  Managua.  124  (2)  p.  8°. 

Vanilla.  Promising  new  crop  for  Porto  Rico.  By  T.  B.  McClelland.  Washington, 
G.  P.  ().,  1919.  illus.  32  p.  8°.  (Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Bulletin  No.  26.) 

Volcanic  studies  in  many  lands.  Being  reprcHluctions  of  photograjAs  Uiken  by  the 
author.  By  Tempest  Anderson.  The  text  by  T.  G.  Bonney.  Second  series. 
London,  John  Murray,  1917.  front,  jiort.  illus.  pis.  xv,  88  p.  4°. 

PERIODICALS. 

[Not  hcrotoforo  listed.) 

AROENTINA. 

The  Argentine  Exchange.  Buenos  Aires.  Quarterly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  March  1,  1919. 

Boletin  do  Obnts  Piiblicas  e  Industrias.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  1, 
March,  1919. 

El  Obrero  Caldercro.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

nouviA. 

El  Pafs.  Santa  (Vuz  dc  la  Sierra.  Three  times  a  week. 
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BRAZIL. 

Ainaz«nas  Modico.  Manfios.  Quarterly.  Anno  1,  No.  1,  March,  1919. 

Gazeta  Clinica.  Sao  Paulo.  Monthly. 

CHILE. 

Rcvista  Dental  <le  Chile.  Santiago.  Monthly. 

COLOMBIA. 

Archive  Ili-storical.  Manizalea.  Monthly. 

El  ('on.aervador.  Popaydn.  Weekly. 

El  Diario  de  Santander.  Ilucaramanga.  Daily.  Auo  1,  No.l,  May  1,  1919. 

La  Eapiga.  Popaydn.  Weekly. 

Popaydn.  Popaydn.  Monthly. 

Reviata  de  Derecho  y  Cienchia  PoHticaa.  Popaydn.  Monthly.  Ano  1,  No.  1, 
February-March,  1919. 

RevLsta  Lhiiveraitaria.  (’arlagena.  Monthly. 

CUBA. 

El  Comhate.  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Daily. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Doletin  <)ficLd  do  la  Cdmara  do  Comercio,  Industria  y  Agricultura.  Santo  Domingo. 
Weekly. 

RevLata  de  Educacion.  Santo  Domingo.  Monthly. 

OUATEMALA. 

“Iluatracidn  Obrear.  ”  Guatemala  (,'ity.  Semimonthly. 

HAITI. 

I/Informateur  llaitien.  Port  au  Prince.  Daily. 

HONDURAS. 

I>a  Nacidn.  Tegucigalpa.  Three  times  a  week. 

RevL«ta  Cientlffica  Militar.  Tegucigalpa.  Monthly. 

MEXICO. 

Doletin  de  E8tafif.'<tica.  Mdrida.  Semimonthly. 

Doletin  Minero.  .Mexico  City.  Semimonthly. 

Cerx'antes.  Mdrida.  Monthly. 

Chiapas  Nuevo.  Tuxtla.  Irregular. 

Diano  de  los  Debates.  Mdxico,  1).  F.  Irregular. 

El  Ilcraldo.  Chihuahua.  Daily. 
l>a  Eigienc.  Mdrida.  .Monthly. 

Iconfxdasta.  Giuulalajara.  lrrf*gular. 

The  .Mexican  Commerce.  Mexico,  F.  I).  Weekly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April  2(1,  1919. 

El  .Monitor.  Puebla.  Daily. 

Periddico  Oficial.  En.senarla.  Irregular. 

Periddico  Gficial.  Oaxaca  de  Juarez.  Daily. 

Periddico  Oficial.  Tuxtla.  Irregular. 

Revisla  Azul.  Guadalajara.  Mrmthly. 

RevLsta  .Mexicana  de  Dere<-ho  Internacional.  Mdxico,  D.  F.  Monthly.  Tomo  1, 
No.  1,  March,  1919. 

NICARAOUA. 

lia  Nacionalida'l.  Diriamba.  .Monthly. 

PERU. 

Revwta  Universitaria.  Lima.  (Quarterly. 

SALVADOR. 

Germinal.  San  Salva<lor.  Monthly. 

Revista  de  la  Ensefianza.  San  Salvailor.  Monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  January,  1919. 


